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AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 


The Thirtieth Regular Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf 


June 20-25, 1937 


By Kennetu W. Braty, PH.D. 


Psychologist, New Jersey School 
West Trenton, New Jersey 


ee Thirtieth Regular Meeting of the Convention of 

American Instructors of the Deaf, held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was called to order in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium by Dr. Harris Taylor, Sunday 
evening, June 20, 1937, in what eventually proved to be 
one of the largest and most successful meetings in the his- 
tory of the organization. All sections of the United States 
and Canada were well represented, the total registration 
reaching 630 by the close of the convention. 

Mr. Joseph J. Endres, chief, Physically Handicapped 
Children’s Bureau, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, welcomed the members on behalf of the State. Dr. 
Merle E. Frampton, general adviser, Department of Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, then added his welcome from Teachers College 
and spoke briefly on aspects of the problem of teacher train- 
ing. Replying to these greetings were representatives of 
different sections of the United States and Canada: Dr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Dr. Percival Hall, Miss Jennie M. Hen- 
derson, Mrs. H. T. Poore, Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson and 
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Mr. W. J. Morrison. Following announcements and com- 
mittee appointments Dr. Taylor then turned the meeting 
over to Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, of Maryland, acting presi- 
dent of the Convention. In his address Dr. Bjorlee stressed 
the historical continuity of many of our problems and con- 
troversies. He suggested that we center our attention on 
those fundamental aspects of education upon which we 
agree rather than on minor controversial issues. 

Beginning Monday morning, June 21, with the 8:45 ses- 
sions, the wealth of demonstrations, practica, lectures, dis- 
cussions, educational tours and exhibitions which had been 
arranged were started. Demonstrations or practica given 
each morning throughout the Convention period included: 
“Straight Language for the Deaf” by Miss Edith Fitz- 
gerald of the Texas School; “Lip-Reading for Older Pu- 
pils’ by Miss Dorothy Morris of Clarke School; “Lan- 
guage Work for Older Deaf Pupils” by Miss Mildred A. 
Groht of the Lexington School; “Elementary Language, 
Speech and Lip-Reading” by Mrs. Rachel D. Davies of the 
New Jersey School; “Preschool Activities” by Sister Rose 
Alice, assisted by Miss Helen Garrity, of St. Mary’s 
School; “The Belgian Method” by Sister Rose Anita of 
St. Mary’s School; “Silent Reading” by Miss Josephine 
Bennett of the Lexington School; “New Language Work” 
by Miss Gertrude W. Croker of the New York City Day- 
School; and “First-Year Speech” by Miss Henrietta Ruth- 
ven of the Pennsylvania School. Thus, as the preceding 
list indicates, the fundamental interest in the related sub- 
jects of speech, language, reading and lip-reading remained 
as the basic nucleus of the Convention. Older and well- 
known techniques and methods were shown so that an 
opportunity for refamiliarization was afforded. In addi- 
tion, throughout the program, ample time was allowed for 
the demonstration of new developments in, or of interest to, 
our field of education. 

A paper prepared by Dr. Fritz Heider of the Psychologi- 
cal Research Department of Clarke School reported on ex- 
periments to determine the characteristics of lip-reading 
ability. The correlation between general lip-reading ability 
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and ability to distinguish vowels was found to be higher 
than that between general lip-reading ability and ability 
to distinguish consonants. By experimental and control- 
group technique it was discovered that special training in 
recognizing vowels seemed to carry over into an improved 
general lip-reading ability. The report also referred to 
efforts to determine the distinctive differences in the lan- 
guage ability of deaf children as compared with hearing 
children, and to a further study to determine the depend- 
ence of the deaf upon phonetic symbolism in their use of 
language. Other studies carried out by Dr. Heider have 
related to the social and emotional adjustment of deaf 
persons, and to the behavior patterns of deaf children in 
the preschool age. 

Dr. C. V. Hudgins of the Research Department of Clarke 
School gave an excellent paper on Voice Production and 
Breath Control in the Speech of the Deaf. With the aid of 
slides Dr. Hudgins demonstrated a series of breathing exer- 
cises the purpose of which is to teach the deaf child to main- 
tain the proper glottal adjustment under the changing con- 
ditions of articulatory movement, exercises designed for be- 
ginners as well as for older pupils. 

In addition to the daily demonstrations or practica, on 
Monday morning Miss Margaret S. Kent of the Maryland 
School gave a paper and led the discussion on “The Place 
of Rhythm in the School for the Deaf”; and a demonstra- 
tion, “Speech and Hearing Clinics of the New Jersey 
School,” was given by Dr. Kenneth W. Braly, director, and 
Misses Jean Utley, Florence Olsen, Miriam Pauls, Selma 
Levy and Mrs. Elizabeth Harris of the New Jersey School. 

The first of the many educational excursions arranged as 
part of the Vocational Programs was also scheduled for 
Monday morning. The meeting of the Convention in New 
York presented unusual opportunities for observers par- 
ticularly interested in vocational aspects of the education of 
the deaf. Full advantage of these opportunities was taken 
by the Program Committee, but the report of this section 
of the Convention would have to be too extensive to be 
included in this report. 
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The Monday General Session was addressed by the Hon. 
William Hodson, commissioner of Public Welfare, New 
York City. His topic, “Education and Public Welfare,” 
dealt with some of the broader aspects of government wel- 
fare work. He called upon those present, as educators, to 
assume their share of responsibility for securing govern- 
ment which is managed for the public welfare, rather than 
for the furthering of political aims. Attention was called to 
the fact that political corruption has in the main had its 
roots in our local governments. Hence reforms must be 
inaugurated by first cleaning up our local governments. 

Mr. Hodson believed that the Social Security Act had 
not only done much to integrate our local, state and federal 
governments, but had also made government more mean- 
ingful to large portions of our population. He praised the act 
for its recognition of the duties of the federal government 
toward the needs of individuals, and its responsibility for 
the underprivileged. A warning was given, however, not to 
overlook the more important sphere of municipal govern- 
ments. These he believed were much too frequently allowed 
to continue their history of exploitation of the people for 
political ends. Sound local governments, being basic for 
democracy, must be kept clear of corruption and not al- 
lowed to shift problems rightfully belonging to them. 

The program for the afternoon sessions was opened with 
an exhibition of physical education exercises with a class 
of boys from the New York School, under the direction of 
Mr. Adrian G. Tainsley. This demonstration illustrated the 
utilitarian aspect of physical education in its adaptation to 
the conditions imposed by deafness. The aim was to de- 
velop bodily alertness to the many activities of modern 
life, with particular emphasis on the constant need for shift 
of bodily weight rather than on rigid muscle-building 
calisthenics. 

A paper was read by Dr. Rudolf Pintner, of Teachers 
College, on “Latest Phases of Psychological Testing With 
the Deaf.” After prefacing his remarks with a statement 
of the modern aims of education as concentrating not simply 
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on intellectual achievement but rather on the need for 
integrated, well-adjusted personality, Dr. Pintner outlined 
the major efforts of psychology in recent years to study the 
problems of personality and social adjustment of the deaf. 
Special investigations have been undertaken to probe the 
general adjustment, the social competence, the knowledge 
of social conduct, the fears, the wishes and the personality 
traits of persons with auditory deficiency. Studies of deaf 
children have also been started in the area of special abili- 
ties, art appreciation and mechanical aptitude. Dr. Pintner 
also spoke of efforts to construct a non-language perform- 
ance scale for mental levels of deaf children from ages one 
to five. Finally, the speaker pointed to the increasing need 
for each large school for the deaf to add a psychologist to 
the staff to deal competently with the many problems of a 
psychological nature now recognized as having great im- 
port for the well-rounded education of deaf children. 

In a paper on the subject, “Entrance to Gallaudet,” Dr. 
Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College, stressed 
among other points the desire of the college authorities to 
provide a substantial general education for their students, 
along with opportunity for specialized activities. Dr. Hall 
also indicated that the average scholastic rating of Prepara- 
tory Class students on admission to the college has risen 
in the past few years, and that the caliber of Freshman stu- 
dents, in comparison with that of similar students in other 
colleges, is of an acceptable standard. The speaker stressed 
also 1. The importance of competence, by candidates for 
admission, in the use and understanding of language and in 
arithmetical reasoning, and 2. The value of initiative and 
self-reliance in enabling students to cope with the work of 
the college course, and hence the need of developing such 
traits in prospective candidates for admission. 

The Monday afternoon panel discussion, “The Training 
of Teachers” was led by Dr. Merle E. Frampton ci Teach- 
ers College. Participants included not only those superin- 
tendents listed in the program but also many others speak- 
ing from the floor. The discussion, for the most part follow- 
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ing the questions outlined by Dr. Frampton, centered about 
the problem of whether or not less stress should be given to 
the training in special techniques and methods and more 
to the general cultural background. In general it was agreed 
that the cultural background should be given more con- 
sideration. Other problems considered included that of pub- 
lic school teachers moving into the field of the education of 
the deaf; training for a quantitative-qualitative approach; 
the amount of aid that should be given to the older teachers 
in the field; and the desirability of placing teacher-training 
on an interneship basis. Many diverse opinions were ex- 
pressed, but these should be significant in leading to satis- 
factory solutions of many of the problems. 

Monday evening the members of the L.P.F., that is, the 
editorial group of the Little Paper Family, were entertained 
at a dinner at the New York School, with Superintendent 
and Mrs. Skyberg as hosts. For other members of the Con- 
vention the evening was free for other appointments. 

Tuesday morning, in addition to the previously mentioned 
daily demonstrations and practica, Miss Nora Leddy of St. 
Joseph’s School gave a demonstration, “Dancing as Related 
to Rhythm.” A wide variety of dances were skilfully exe- 
cuted by Miss Leddy’s pupils to illustrate the kind of work 
that can be carried on as part of the rhythm program. The 
demonstrations of work of the Speech and Hearing Clinics 
of the New Jersey School, under Dr. Braly, were also con- 
tinued. 

The first panel discussion of the morning, “Hearing Aids 
and Their Use,” received unusual attention from a great 
number of the members of the Convention. The leader of 
the session, Superintendent C. D. O’Connor of the Lexing- 
ton School, pointed out that the many important problems 
of method and procedure, and even those of the assembly, 
construction, or choice of instruments, were functions of 
the particular aims or goals which one had. Miss Matie E. 
Winston of the Wright Oral School told of the work and 
results in that school over a considerable period of time, as 
did also Miss Amelia E. Berry of the New York School. 
Both were well pleased with the possibilities provided by 
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hearing aids, but Miss Winston thought that short training 
periods should at first be the rule so as to guard against 
fatigue. Miss Margaret Bodycomb of the Pennsylvania 
School could speak from longer experience than could the 
others. She told of the past systematic program with hear- 
ing aids in her school and of the intentions of extending 
this work. Miss Mary E. Numbers of Clarke School simply 
reported on work there which was regarded as highly suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Elizabeth Harris of the New Jersey School 
was enthusiastic about the results she had observed as being 
possible of achievement. She also told of the instruments 
(Harris-Braly) designed to permit selective amplification 
to fit individual audiograms. Mr. O’Connor emphasized the 
desirability of this and pointed out that if this feature were 
combined with the instrument (Reger-O’Connor) provid- 
ing individual microphones, which has been built at the 
Lexington School, the worst limitations of the hearing aid 
as an educational medium would be overcome. Mr. Marshall 
S. Hester, substituting for Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson of the 
California School, cautioned against too hasty an extension 
of work with hearing aids. He thought many in their en- 
thusiasm were probably over-evaluating the possible re- 
sults and had not given sufficient consideration to dangers 
which might ensue from the use of instruments. Because 
of the lack of time for the consideration of many remaining 
problems, it was decided to continue the panel discussion on 
Thursday. 

The other panel of the morning was “The High School 
for the Deaf,” led by T. C. Forrester of the Rochester 
School. Participants were Dr. Hanna Miller of St. Joseph’s 
School, Mr. Lloyd E. Berg and Mr. Howard M. Quigley 
of the Iowa School, Dr. Clarence J. Settles of the Florida 
School and Mr. Tobias Brill of the New Jersey School. The 
problems considered were such as would be expected to 
arise: The practicality of a high school program for the 
small numbers which would be available in most schools; 
the co-ordination of academic work at this level with an 
adequate vocational program; and the problems of selection 
of pupils that could profit from such training. 
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The general session of the day was addressed by Dr. 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. Russell’s subject was “The Philosophy of 
Education in the United States.” He pointed out that three 
centuries ago not only were conditions much different, 
but also the general philosophy of the world was one which 
accepted a permanent “status quo.” No hope of improve- 
ment through man’s own efforts was envisaged. Liberty of 
person, property, religious practice and commerce was for 
the most part not even dreamed of and traditions kept the 
institutional organizations rigidly fixed. Bacon was the first 
seriously to bring into question this philosophy of tradi- 
tion. John Locke following him had a profound influence 
and helped lay the foundation for a rational attack on prob- 
lems of social structure. Under Voltaire, Diderot and the 
other 18th century encyclopedists of France the hope for 
man’s betterment through his own efforts fully developed. 
These men in particular were widely studied and highly 
respected by the founders of the United States. 

Basic ideals of the French philosophers were freedom 
equality, fraternity and prosperity. Our forefathers were 
particularly interested in liberty and equality, and zealously 
planned curbs on despotic power. All agreed on the need of 
widespread public education to insure the preservation of 
freedom. Education was also the means by which equality 
might be approached. By equality they meant equality of 
opportunity and they were fully aware of the fact that this 
was not synonymous with identity of opportunity. The ideal 
of fraternity or world brotherhood was not readily grasped 
and has had little influence on the development of educa- 
tion in the United States. However, the fourth, that of 
prosperity, has significantly affected educational develop- 
ment. The founding fathers were particularly interested in 
technological improvements. Education was to be a sig- 
nificant factor in the propagation of this technological 
knowledge, which they thought so promising for man’s wel- 
fare. The influence of these ideals and concepts on educa- 
tion in the United States is clearly evident and the part that 
education has played in our progress toward these ideals as 
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goals must also be recognized. Dean Russell suggested the 
desirability of closer familiarity with these historical influ- 
ences, and felt that they even yet provided a good chart for 
the development of our educational systems. 

Tuesday afternoon Mr. C. Maurice Wieting, assistant in 
curriculum, Teachers College, gave a lecture, “Some Recent 
Developments in Curriculum Construction.” Correct cur- 
riculum planning, according to Mr. Wieting, should consider 
these factors: 1. Existing conditions, rather than tradition, 
should provide the curriculum background; 2. The cur- 
riculum should involve a responsibility for future social 
needs; 3. It should recognize the results of research in the 
psychology of learning; 4. Consideration should be given 
to the child as an individual; 5. Since social and economic 
conditions are constantly altering, the curriculum should 
reflect a receptiveness toward change; 6. Objectives should 
be subjected to scientific evaluation; 7. The philosophy that 
social planning must consider the welfare of all, not of the 
few, must motivate curriculum construction. 

Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell of Teachers College also gave a 
lecture on “Eye Hygiene of Tomorrow.” Factors contribut- 
ing to eyestrain and different results of bad visual conditions 
were considered in some detail. Classroom arrangements 
and equipment to provide optimal visual conditions were 
discussed and modern preventive and remedial methods re- 
viewed. 

The panel discussion of the afternoon on “Social and 
Character Development” was led by Dr. Frank H. Reiter 
of Clarke School. Dr. Reiter pointed out that in consequence 
of man’s gregarious tendencies social adequacy becomes the 
criterion of both his individual and social success. The ques- 
tion becomes, Just when is an adjustment adequate? At 
least it would be agreed upon that intelligence, personality, 
emotional stability, skills, training, social opportunities, and 
various other aspects of everyday life are factors entering 
into and determining social adjustments. Dr. Edgar Doll’s 
Social Adjustment Scale and its application to deaf children 
at the New Jersey School by Mrs. Katherine Bradway were 
called to the attention of the group. Whether or not it should 
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prove a suitable scale for use with the deaf, he felt it war- 
ranted careful consideration. Aspects of character seem to 
be even more controversial. All would agree that character 
involves such traits as dependability, punctuality, courage, 
integrity, loyalty, etc. But as regards loyalty, for instance, 
it becomes a question as to what one is loyal, for certainly 
some loyalties are undesirable and some desirable. Moral 
implications also enter and contribute further to the con- 
fusion. However, if we are going to teach it we must agree 
upon certain fundamental aspects at least, and get a fairly 
clear conception of character building. Dr. Reiter was of the 
opinion that it was largely a by-product and not something 
to be taught directly as a subject matter. Hero worship he 
felt offered the best medium of instruction among those 
methods which would approach a direct method. A very 
important factor is that of allowing opportunities for inde- 
pendent experiences. 

The participants devoted most of their discussion to char- 
acter education. Supt. Robert D. Morrow of the Arizona 
School believed that the aspect of integration was most sig- 
nificant, but often overlooked. He agreed that a program 
was needed, but also thought that controversies in the field 
were largely a matter of terminology. Both direct and in- 
direct methods were approved of and regarded as being 
generally and for the most part quite successfully used. The 
personnel of the institution was emphasized as being a sig- 
nificant but often slighted factor. Mr. Sam B. Craig, princi- 
pal of Kendall School, believed that schools were going to 
have to assume more and more resonsibility for character 
education. He agreed with and reémphasized the points 
made by the other speakers, especially those relative to the 
importance of the personnel. He also believed that the prob- 
lems were best approached if education itself were con- 
sidered as Character Education, regarding any division as 
impossible. 

Tuesday evening, Superintendent and Mrs. Victor O. 
Skyberg of the New York School entertained the visiting 
heads of schools for the deaf at dinner in the main dining 
hall of the school. The occasion served as a “farewell” meet- 
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ing in honor of “Old Fanwood,” as the school has recently 
sold its grounds and is making plans to move soon to a new 
site in White Plains, outside the city. 

Wednesday morning in addition to the daily demonstra- 
tions and practica, Miss Leddy gave another demonstra- 
tion of “Dancing as Related to Rhythm Work.” Miss Hazel 
Jack of the North Dakota School also gave a paper, il- 
lustrated with several reels of film on “Revues, Pageants 
and Demonstrations.” As Superintendent B. W. Driggs of 
the same school pointed out, productions of the high level 
shown in the pictures not only possessed educational value, 
but were also an ideal means of bringing the school before 
the public. 

The panel discussion of the morning, “The New York 
Plan” was led by Mr. Joseph J. Endres of the New York 
State Education Department. Mr. Endres explained how 
the state department had planned for some years to inaugu- 
rate a planned program with the co-operation of the residen- 
tial schools of the state. It was hoped to offer more adequate 
facilities by encouraging specialization and eliminating un- 
necessary duplications. It was also hoped that such changes 
would better permit taking advantage of the new reporting 
and testing legislation of the state. 

Superintendent V. O. Skyberg told about the changing 
of the New York School to one stressing boys’ vocational 
work; Superintendent C. D. O’Connor of the changing of 
Lexington School to one stressing girls’ vocational work; 
and Dr. Hanna Miller of the change of St. Joseph’s School 
to one stressing academic work at the secondary level. The 
changes involved transfer of large numbers of pupils, ex- 
tensive changes in plant and personnel, many problems of 
social readjustment, and problems of weighing academic 
and vocational programs. All agreed, however, that the 
changes made have already resulted in extended and im- 
proved training in both the vocational and academic fields. 
These have much more than compensated for the difficulties 
involved. The new program also has laid the foundation for 
a much more efficient co-operation between the institutions 
and the various state agencies. 
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The lecture of the morning was, “What Do We Mean by 
Growth in Speech?” by Dr. Elizabeth D. McDowell of 
Teachers College. Dr. McDowell called attention to the 
thrilling history of the teaching of speech to the deaf and 
to the promising future with all the ingenious tools now be- 
ing provided. Better utilization and synthesis of other senses 


through reading, writing, etc., also promise valuable substi- © 


tutes for speech and hearing. 

Dr. McDowell stressed the fact that perfect mechanics of 
speech are in themselves not speech. For real speech (1) 
what is said must be worth saying; (2) the speaker must 
be one worth hearing, 7.e. a real social stimulus; and (3) 
what is said must be valued by others. Differences in re- 
sponse to a controlled observational situation were described 
for several different types of non-speakers, including deaf 
children. These non-speaking children must have individu- 
ality of treatment, and special training even though their 
ideology or mental processes are basically unaltered by the 
handicaps. A training to implant a “feeling” for speech pat- 
terns must be stressed. 

In speech training the speaker insisted that precision of 
articulation must not be forced, for this often ruins voice 
quality and leads to undesirable inco-ordinations. Rather, 
one should stress speech rhythms and patterns in the early 
years. Pattern ingredients can be cultivated separately, but 
emphasis may well be placed on rhythm or accent, next on 
timing, then stress, melody, timbre, and finally accuracy. 
It was suggested that little time should be given to isolated 
sounds in the first three grades. Instead, the sounds should 
be incorporated in motor patterns. Other factors related to 
speech readiness, often not of a logical but nevertheless of a 
significant nature, must also be kept in mind. 

The afternoon panel discussion, “The Preschool or Nur- 
sery School for the Deaf,” was led by Dr. Ruth Andrus of 
the New York State Department of Education who sug- 
gested several problems meriting consideration. Miss Bessie 
N. Leonard of Clarke School told of four years of experi- 
mentation with preschool groups in that school. There re- 
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main many problems relating to the proper training for 
teachers and to the classroom program. Although the re- 
sults have been encouraging, she thought the question might 
still legitimately be raised as to whether or not all children 
should be placed in a nursery school. Mr. John Y. Crouter, 
principal of the Rhode Island School, said several years of 
experience in preschool work had furnished convincing evi- 
dence of its value. It permits an approximation to the con- 
cept maturation of the hearing child. Advantages as to 
speech and language development, health and normal per- 
sonality development have all been found to result from 
the training. Mrs. Irene B. Young of the Nursery School 
of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing thought 
that the children needed to be studied more and a program 
really adapted to the young child developed. A program of 
this nature, rather than cutting and modifying programs in 
use with older children, may prove more satisfactory. She 
believed that preschool training was a valuable normalizing 
influence without regard to any special speech or language 
work. 

Dr. Andrus raised the question as to whether any formal 
work should be attempted at this age level. She believed that 
there were many other things such as enrichment of manip- 
ulative training and general experience to give a full pro- 
gram. There were objections from the floor to this view, it 
being protested that general experience could not be nor- 
malized unless special speech and language work were given. 
Miss May C. Templemann of Central Institute believed in 
a program giving considerable training of a formal type. 
She insisted that this could be done without making the 
child overtense or in any way interfering with a healthy 
development. Such work, moreover, she believed necessary 
if normality was to be approximated. 

Following the discussion Miss Templemann demonstrated 
her methods with a three-year-old deaf child. The child 
showed a very natural speech, lip-reading and print-reading 
development; was clearly relaxed; and in general showed a 
wholly sound general growth. 
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The Convention Banquet, attended by over two hundred 
members, was held Wednesday evening at the Roger Smith 
Restaurant in mid-town New York. 

Thursday morning in addition to the regular daily sessions 
Mrs. A. P. Wheeler and Miss Mary R. Van Nest of the 
Lexington School gave a very interesting and suggestive 
demonstration of Eurythmics; an educational excursion was 
taken to the Hillside Nursery Schools in the Bronx; and 
Miss Edna May Neilson of the New Jersey School gave a 
paper on Health Education. Miss Neilson supplemented her 
discussion of standards to be sought in Health Education 
with a film she thought would prove valuable in Pre-Sex 
Education. 

Another panel discussion on Hearing Aids was also led by 
Mr. C. D. O’Connor of the Lexington School. Mr. O’Connor 
summarized the previous discussions in terms of the objec- 
tives sought. All agreed on: (1) Speech and speech correc- 
tion and (2) a hearing vocabulary if possible as the more 
important objectives. To these were added (3) educational 
acceleration, (4) aesthetic and other effects leading to in- 
creased alertness, (5) a psychological “boost” or normaliz- 
ing influence, (6) training for all children, although they 
would get different things from it, (7) training for as long 
periods as possible, and (8) training with the best and most 
convenient equipment that can be provided. In answer to a 
number of questions raised Dr. Braly, substituting for Mrs. 
Harris of the New Jersey School, described instruments now 
being built at their school which will condense the intensity 
range. This. will prevent the extreme intensities which are 
so undesirable. He said this was being done to eliminate a 
factor of annoyance and not from fear of the greater inten- 
sities being harmful. It was insisted that the general con- 
sensus of experimental work by physiologists and psycholo- 
gists suggested that stimulation deafness or injury was 
produced by conditions quite dissimilar to those that would 
be encountered in the schools. Mr. Marshall 8. Hester of 
California protested that this was still a debatable ques- 
tion. Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson also discussed acoustic train- 
ing. He believed many unwarranted claims were being made 
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for it, although he acknowledged it was valuable in its 
proper place. He warned against overlooking dangers in 
the use of hearing aids and also wanted more of a dis- 
tinction to be made between the deaf and hard of hearing. 

The general session of the morning was to have been ad- 
dressed by Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant commissioner for 
vocational education, of the New York State Department of 
Education, but he was unable to be present. However, the 
time was profitably filled by Dr. Harris Taylor and Dr. 
Percival Hall, who talked on the importance of employ- 
ment-placement and follow-up work. 

In the afternoon Dr. Ruth Strang of Teachers College 
gave a lecture, “Beginning Reading Material for Deaf Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Strang first traced the general sequence of skills 
leading to reading as normally acquired by the hearing child. 
The steps as outlined were: (1) Learning to look at objects 
and identify them; (2) learning the meaning of spoken 
words; (3) gaining wider first-hand experiences with the 
things seen and heard; (4) learning to speak certain words, 
first nouns and verbs, then later prepositions, pronouns; 
(5) then sentences—one-word sentences, two-word sen- 
tences and longer and more complex sentences by the end of 
the fifth year—all of this and previous steps occurring in 
the preschool stage; (6) increasing word knowledge; (7) 
pre-reading experiences, including listening to stories, etc.; 
(8) real reading, learning associations between printed and 
spoken words and the contexts of meaning; (9) first reading, 
dealing with the child’s own experience; (10) easy books, as 
many as possible being used at each level; and (11) special 
drills for those needing such help. 

Deaf children, as Dr. Strang pointed out, are all right in 
respect to the first step, but do not have the means of de- 
veloping the others up to the sixth step. She then described 
how Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Dr. Helen Thompson and herself 
about a decade ago attempted to overcome these deficiencies 
by giving enriched pre-reading experiences. At first word- 
form or shape drills were given, the words being associated 
with real objects or actions; then the words were increased 
although each was drilled upon, and a word dictionary was 
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carried along with this work. Following this, multiple choice 
checks in picture form were made for words, then phrases 
and sentences. This was followed by simple direction drill 
material and finally a simple book was introduced. An im- 
mense amount of material was presented, each word being 
given in a great variety of circumstances. This systematized 
method Dr. Strang believes to be very important and par- 
ticularly so for deaf children. However, it is also important 
to carry along the maturational type of work stressed by 
Miss Josephine Bennett of the Lexington School. As Dr. 
Strang emphasized, the difficulties involved make constant 
checking and testing of the deaf child absolutely essential. 

The panel discussion of Thursday afternoon, also devoted 
to “Reading for the Deaf,” was led by Miss Julia W. Savage 
of the Northern New York School. She pointed out that al- 
though subjects overlapped, reading was so basic for all 
academic work that too much special consideration could 
not be given to it. Dr. Elizabeth Peet of Gallaudet College 
emphasized that if it is desired to develop the reading habit 
it is necessary to instill early an interest in the reading of 
material suitable for the particular age level. She advised 
giving deaf children the same books and language that in- 
terest normal hearing people. Miss Mary W. Robinson of 
the California School, Mr. J. Lyman Steed of the Oregon 
School and Miss Josephine F. Quinn of the Minnesota 
School gave outlines of the reading programs in their respec- 
tive schools. All agreed upon the use of carefully graded 
basic series, the use of as much supplementary material as 
possible, and the encouragement of independent reading as 
early as possible. 

A banquet of the Gallaudet College Alumni was held 
Thursday evening at the Old Algiers Restaurant in up- 
town New York. 

Friday morning Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Mary R. Van 
Nest of the Lexington School gave another demonstration of 
Eurythmics, and an educational excursion was taken to the 
Nursery and Parent Education Council House in the Bronx. 

The panel discussion of the morning, “Activities Leading 
to Social and Character Development” was led by Supt. 
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Leonard M. Elstad of the Minnesota School. Most of the 
time was devoted to a consideration of the program of re- 
ligious instruction and extra-curricular organizations with 
a definite character-building aim. The participants, Mr. 
T. C. Forrester of the Rochester School, Mr. Alfred L. Brown 
of the Colorado School, Mr. W. J. Morrison of the Ontario 
School, Mr. John Y. Crouter of the Rhode Island School 
and Mr. A. C. Manning of the Western Pennsylvania School, 
all proposed somewhat different solutions, but this was es- 
sentially due to the fact that local conditions in large meas- 
ure dictated the particular program used. Mr. Manning 
thought that attitudes and character should be stressed even 
in the keeping of school records. Mr. Brown emphasized the 
undesirability of institutionalizing children and suggested 
that manners and social training be stressed. 

Dr. E. A. Gruver substituted a symposium for his paper, 
“The Supervising Principal.” He asked various members 
what they thought should be expected of a supervising 
teacher. Dr. Bjorlee believed that the foremost trait to be 
considered was a pleasing personality, though of course ade- 
quate training and knowledge would be expected. Miss 
Leonard considered personality as very important, but 
added loyalty to the general program of the administration, 
an ability for co-ordination, and the ability to guide new 
teachers. Mr. Frank M. Driggs considered as the essential 
characteristic the ability to inspire teachers and children 
to learn. Mr. Morrison said he regarded as the greatest weak- 
ness of our schools those teachers who stopped growing. He 
believed that provision for the placing of more responsi- 
bilities on supervising and classroom teachers should be 
made. Mr. Forrester added to the previously mentioned 
qualities poise, common sense, and a not-too-great suscepti- 
bility to frills. 

Dr. Gruver called attention to the fact that many failed 
to make the very important distinction between supervision 
and teaching. Miss Bodycomb then outlined what she had 
found a supervising teacher had to be. This was primarily 
a co-ordinator, integrator and buffer between teachers, 
teachers and administration and all the other divisions or 
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elements in the institution. Dr. Settles said he tried to de- 
velop supervising teachers from the classroom, since he con- 
sidered that the best foundation. Mr. B. W. Driggs believed 
that the supervising teacher should remain in the back- 
ground, although she must possess a vital program. Mr. J. Y. 
Crouter said they needed only a chance to work and live. 
Mr. A. L. Brown thought a very important matter was that 
the supervising teachers should indicate confidence in their 
teachers. Mr. O’Connor emphasized the fact that the super- 
vising teachers should provide a dependable link between 
the superintendent and the classrooms. 

The Business Meeting of the Convention was also held 
Friday morning, with election of officers as the first matter 
of business. The following officers were elected by acclama- 
tion or unanimous ballot, to serve for the biennial period of 
1937-1939: 

President: Ignatius Bjorlee, Maryland 

Vice President: Elwood A. Stevenson, California 

Secretary: Burton W. Driggs, North Dakota 

Treasurer: Odie W. Underhill, North Carolina 

Directors: Victor O. Skyberg, New York; Catherine Ford, Ontario ; 
Louisa B. Walker, South Carolina. 

The question of helping in the financing of Dr. Harry 
Best’s new edition of his textbook on The Deaf was referred 
to the Executive Committee for study and decision, as was 
also that of provision for the training for Negro teachers 
of the deaf. 

Following these matters the Resolutions Committee of- 
fered resolutions commending and thanking the many dif- 
ferent individuals whose work and interest had been re- 
sponsible for the success of the Convention. They also ex- 
pressed approval of the marked interest shown in hearing 
aids. The widespread interest in vocational work was com- 
mended and it was recommended that there be a continued 
and closer co-ordination of vocational and academic work. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the books of the 
treasurer were in order, but recommended that public ac- 
countants be employed to do the auditing thereafter. A 
motion was also carried to provide assistance for the treas- 
urer because of the quantity of work his duties involved. 
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The secretary’s report was read and approved. In this he 
reported that the Teacher Employment Service was scarcely 
used and Dr. Bjorlee suggested that this was possibly partly 
due to the fact that it was associated with an office the 
holder of which frequently changed. He suggested con- 
sideration of its being placed permanently in one person’s 
hands. The treasurer’s report was then read and approved. 

After the Convention voted to accept the invitation of 
the California School to meet at Berkeley in 1939, the ses- 
sion adjourned. 

Friday afternoon Dr. Grace Langdon, specialist, Parent 
Education and Nursery Schools, Washington, D.C., gave a 
lecture “The Nursery School.” She traced the history of the 
nursery school from 1919 when there were only 300 such 
schools to 1937 when we have some 1,900 under WPA alone. 
This rapid expansion has not resulted in a lowering of stand- 
ards as many anticipated, Dr. Langdon believes, but it has 
greatly broadened the idea of service. It also has not caused 
the emphasis to be removed from education as the major 
function of the school. She described types of problems en- 
countered in these schools where the children come from 
homes marked by economic insecurity. Not only must the 
child be taken care of, but also the problems which he brings 
with him from his home must be met. Habit patterns which 
can be integrated with the child’s home must be provided. 
This requires a realistic approach toward the home and 
generally leads to a problem of parent and adult education 
to supplement the nursery school program. Dr. Langdon 
thinks these schools have been so soundly organized that 
they can and will be desired for incorporation in our public 
school systems. 

In reply to questions Dr. Langdon said they had done 
some work with the physically handicapped as such, al- 
though she disapproves of the segregation of these as much 
as she did of other groups. The education must be fitted to 
the child, but this does not imply segregation even though 
it may involve some supplementary special training. One 
should start normalizing them as early as possible, teach 
them to realize and accept their handicap without exaggerat- 
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ing its significance, and above all start teaching them to 
adjust to and live with all types of people. 

The final session of the convention was the “Social Serv- 
ice Symposium” led by Mr. V. O. Skyberg of the New York 
School. Miss Rose Gibian, social worker of the Lexington 
School, discussed “Parent and School Relationship.” She 
told of her work of interpreting the child’s home to the 
teacher, interpreting the school to the child’s home, giving 
preschool advice and education, contacting other agencies 
that may be interested in the case, supervising parent- 
teacher work and watching the mental hygiene of the chil- 
dren so as to be able to solve their problems before they 
become too serious. 

Mr. Harry B. Brown, principal of the Vocational Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania School, discussed vocational guid- 
ance. He pointed out that integration of vocational and other 
educational work and keeping pace with the times as re- 
gards equipment and type of training were very important, 
but that if the results of these were to be used guidance 
had to be provided. One of the greatest difficulties is that of 
finding satisfactory personnel for the work. As to a prac- 
tical set-up, a general shop was suggested for small schools 
and prevocational training for larger ones. These of course 
must be followed by specialized shop training. However, if 
better educational work is to be done, more attention must 
be given to other than mere skills, particularly to general 
vocational training, the establishment of proper attitudes, 
and counseling or guidance. 

Dr. Bjorlee discussed “Placement by the School.” He 
warned against making the child too dependent on the school 
and of not giving varied enough training to permit the de- 
velopment of independence. The danger of exploitation of 
the handicapped was pointed out, as was the very important 
problem of advertising the abilities of the pupils so as to 
overcome unwarranted prejudices. 

Miss Margaret Helmle, special representative of the New 
York Schools for the Deaf in the State Employment Depart- 
ment, discussed “Placement by Schools and Employment 
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or Labor Bureaus.” She pointed out that the problem must 
be approached factually and from a business viewpoint, 
since it is in business that the pupils must find work and it 
is the business world to which they must adjust. She gave 
a detailed report of her work and results. To be stressed 
after proper training were (1) the careful selection of em- 
ployer and employee and placement for trial employment, 
(2) intensive interviewing and preparation of the pupil as 
to what would be expected of him, and (3) conferences with 
the employer and employee following the trial employment. 
Her experience had been that the idea that the deaf were 
being discriminated against had no foundation in fact. Also 
baseless, she believed, was the theory that deaf workers 
should not be put together. However, she thought poor atti- 
tudes and lack of flexibility were common among deaf work- 
ers and suggested earlier and better guidance might be use- 
ful in reducing these handicaps. 

Miss Estelle E. Samuelson of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing spoke on placement and guidance by 
organizations such as the one she represented. She discussed 
the problems of the cases with less extreme hearing losses, 
losses occurring during, or after preparation for, work 
as a normal individual, and cases showing progressive hear- 
ing losses. The detection of such cases is of course first 
necessary. After this, adjustments, readjustments, and re- 
habilitation must be provided for. In some cases nothing but 
mental hygiene is required while in others there must be 
complete retraining. With some cases, particularly the 
younger and the progressive ones, advice and guidance be- 
come the foremost needs. This great area of the handicapped 
field has unfortunately only recently begun to be recognized. 

Mr. Marcus L. Kenner, president of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, expressed his approval of all the steps 
being taken by the schools to extend their services beyond 
the school years. He pointed out, however, the supplemen- 
tary value of adult organizations such as that which he 
represented. 

Mr. Norman M. Taylor of the Ohio School, at the close 
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of the meeting, gave out mimeographed copies summarizing 
the results of a survey of the guidance and placement work 
and personnel in schools for the deaf. 

With the close of this session the convention was of- 
ficially adjourned, although many remained to take ad- 
vantage of the summer school courses which had been co- 
ordinated with the Convention. 

Not only were the carefully planned sessions well at- 
tended, but several other aspects of the convention proved 
especially valuable. Extensive displays of hearing and test- 
ing equipment were eagerly studied, book and classroom 
exhibits provided an important contribution, and the educa- 
tional features of the metropolitan area were not neglected. 
In countless respects the convention may be credited with 
having helped further the growth of our special field of edu- 
cation. Dr. Harris Taylor is to be commended for his leader- 
ship which was largely responsible for the Convention Pro- 
gram. Finally, the officers of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, by providing the attractive setting for the meet- 
ing, contributed largely to its success. 


The Boys’ Vocational Program at the 
Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf 


June 21-25, 1937 


By Cuaries A. BraprorD 


Assistant to the Superintendent, Lexington School 
New York City 


7 program on vocational training and art under the 

leadership of Mr. Tom L. Anderson, vocational principal 
of the Iowa School, was a most valuable and helpful part 
of the Convention. The addresses, round table discussions 
and field trips were diversified and presented many points 
of view. 

Educational excursions to different places of interest to 
educators of the deaf were made each morning, replacing 
the exhibits and demonstrations shown at previous Con- 
ventions. These field trips were made to the New York 
School for the Deaf (Boys’ Vocational School); to the 
Metropolitan Vocational High School; to the New York 
School of Printing; to “A Sheltered Workshop” at the In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Disabled, which has had an 
active part in training deaf students and adults in the city; 
and to the Sharron Metallic Corporation, where many deaf 
boys are employed. 

At the joint meeting Monday afternoon composed of both 
boys’ and girls’ vocational teachers, the question of a voca- 
tional bulletin to be issued in connection with the Conven- 
tion Weekly Bulletin was again raised. The matter was re- 
ferred to a committee which was instructed to draw up a 
resolution to be presented to the general session of the Con- 
vention. Mr. Arthur G. Norris, chairman of the Committee 
on Definitions for the ANNALS, stated that although the 
Committee had been at work for the past six months in an 
attempt to define vocations and to set up the minimum 
qualifications of the trades we teach, it was not yet pre- 
pared to submit a report. 

At the panel discussion on the Printing Trades, Mr. Tom 
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L. Anderson presented a paper on “The Place of the School 
Paper in the Printing Shop” in which the present status of 
school publications was discussed by answering the follow- 
ing questions: How well does the average school paper serve 
the primary purpose of giving practical publication experi- 
ence to the printing classes of the school? What is the pur- 
pose of teaching the printing trade to deaf pupils in our 
schools? and, How well do we discharge this duty? It is 
evident that the entire plan of handling the publication of 
the magazine, along lines long considered standard in schools 
for the deaf, is unsound, unprofitable, and out of line with 
school purposes. The recommendation was made that school 
publications be revamped to take the form of a small, cur- 
rent newspaper, published at least every two weeks, and that 
this newspaper function in the hands of a pupil editorial 
staff, and be sent free of charge to all parents, alumni, and 
others who are interested in the work of the school. 

At the combined general session for vocational instructors 
on Tuesday afternoon, Col. John N. Smith, Jr., director of 
the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, read a paper 
on the history, aims, activities and problems of the Institute 
and sheltered workshops in general. The Institute of which 
he was speaking is supported entirely by voluntary sub- 
scriptions from philanthropic sources and is an outgrowth 
of American Red Cross activities which were curtailed at 
the end of the World War. Its aim is to show by actual 
experience that one must look for specific abilities in an 
individual rather than at some superficial and apparent 
physical impairment. To anticipate and meet the emotional 
reactions found in many prospective employers, the Insti- 
tute conducts its vocational classes in a manner similar to 
conditions found in commercial shops, with all its instruc- 
tors selected from the various trades. Training is conducted 
under a system of job instruction sheets, thus permitting 
entrance to any class at any time. Some fifteen thousand 
individuals have been served, which affords ample proof 
of the ability of the majority of the disabled to follow gain- 
ful pursuits and to live normal lives. While preference is 
given to orthopedic cases, where vacancies exist cardiacs, 
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the hard of hearing, and the deaf are admitted to the train- 
ing classes and sheltered service. During the past year a 
number of young men from the New York School for the 
Deaf were trained in oxy-acetylene and electric arc welding 
in preparation for positions which required these skills in 
addition to those they had been taught in school. Fully 
trained young women from the Lexington School were 
placed in the sheltered workshop to fill the gap between 
their vocational training in school and commercial work, 
thereby testing their earning and working capacity under 
commercial plant conditions as far as possible before enter- 
ing industry. The great task is to educate the public to look 
at the abilities of an individual and not to consider the 
physical impairment in weighing real worth or human 
value. 

Mr. Harry B. Brown, vocational principal in the Mount 
Airy School, read the paper “Woodworking as a Trade for 
Deaf Boys” prepared by Mr. John P. Orr, vocational prin- 
cipal in the Western Pennsylvania School. The cultural 
value of woodworking was emphasized as a justification for 
its place in schools for the deaf, it being one of the oldest 
and most universal of human activities, for which there is 
no substitute as a fundamental process in education. It 
affords the best possible center around which to group later 
experiences in other crafts. 

“The General Shop” was the topic of a talk given by Mr. 
Joseph J. Lucey of the Virginia School. In discussing the 
subject Mr. Lucey stated that the objectives of a general 
shop course should be to aid in administering vocational 
guidance to the pupils and to give them an opportunity to 
explore the trades taught in the school. The course as out- 
lined for the Virginia School includes several major and 
minor divisions of work. The major divisions include prac- 
tical mechanics, metal work, woodworking, printing and 
electricity, while leather-craft work, caning, weaving, shoe 
repairing, paper hanging, furniture refinishing and cement 
work fall in the minor divisions of work. After completing 
two years of work in the general shop, which is an inter- 
mediate step between elementary and advanced vocational 
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training, the pupils should choose, and specialize in, one 
subject and exert all their energies in that direction. Dur- 
ing the discussion of Mr. Lucey’s talk, the value of the 
general shop in public schools was emphasized. It was gen- 
erally felt that this same value could be applied and car- 
ried over into schools for the deaf, and that we should look 
at a general shop as a “finding course” with open minds. 

On Wednesday afternoon the group again heard from the 
section leader, Mr. Anderson, who gave an interpretation 
of “The Handwriting On the Wall” which concerns our 
course of action in the immediate future and which may be 
summed up in the following statements: 1. More attention 
must be paid to the underprivileged pupils, who cannot 
carry our school courses to graduation. 2. More provision 
must be made for training our girls. Our problem is what 
to offer them and how to organize and equip classes to give 
them the training they need. 3. We must not only provide 
teachers trained to teach subjects in line with today’s de- 
mands, but must take steps without more delay to find 
out definitely what today’s demands are. 4. We must take 
a bolder stand against inadequately educated and poorly 
trained individuals who serve on our teaching staffs. 5. We 
must use utmost care in selecting vocational teachers to 
insure that they are not only trained in specific trades but 
are of a type that will enrich the social life of the pupils of 
the school. 6. We must educate the whole boy or girl and 
not merely train them to be skillful in the use of their hands. 
7. We must devise ways and means of more effectively teach- 
ing the true value of time. 8. We must get away from the 
regimentation of institution life and into a form of living 
more in accord with the life our pupils will be expected to 
lead after school days. 9. Those who are asked to prepare 
papers for the Vocational Section Meetings would do well 
to study the reports of past conventions to avoid repetition 
of the same material and thus insure the presentation of 
fresh ideas from an advanced viewpoint. 

At this same general session Mr. Frederick G. Harris of 
the New York School introduced Miss Florence N. Levy, 
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supervisor of the art guidance division of the National As- 
sociation for Art Education, New York City, who gave a 
very enlightening illustrated lecture on “Art as a Vocation” 
in which she explained that art is not confined to pictures 
in gold frames or to monumental sculpture. It plays a part 
in practically everything we see or touch in our daily lives. 
Without drawing it would be impossible to completely con- 
vey our ideas. It is the “man behind the pencil” who is re- 
sponsible for our industrial achievements. To be a success- 
ful artist it is not sufficient for one merely to master tech- 
niques; he must have ideas to convey in addition to per- 
sonality, taste and will power. Slides were shown to illustrate 
the vast number of occupations in which art plays a very 
important part. 

Another discussion on the subject of art, “Applied Art in 
Schools for the Deaf,” was presented by Mr. Frederick G. 
Harris. In this paper the speaker, pointing out that art has 
a very important place in industry, urged the need of in- 
stilling in the child a sense for art appreciation and of 
training him to apply good design to everything he does, 
no matter what his future occupation may be. This art 
training should start at the very beginning of the child’s 
school career, and should at all times be correlated with a 
completed project-unit of instruction. 

Mr. Harry Gallen of the Pennsylvania School presented 
the first paper in the Panel Discussion following the session 
on Art. In the topic “The Advantages of Pre-Vocational 
Instruction” Mr. Gallen described the work being done 
along those lines at the school with which he is affiliated. 
Pre-vocational classes, which cover six major trades in a 
two-year cycle, were organized in an attempt to orient the 
pupils with the various trades at an early date and thus 
eliminate waste time and effort on the part of those who 
would otherwise roam aimlessly from vocation to vocation 
until time for graduation. The instructors in these classes 
keep daily records of the progress, aptitudes and other char- 
acteristics of the pupils which may be used later as a basis 
for guiding them into proper vocational classes. As a result 
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of this training, the pupils are better prepared to make a 
wise vocational selection and later meet the world with a 
thorough knowledge of one specific trade. 

The second topic, “Correlation of Vocational Subjects 
with Academic Studies,” was discussed by Mr. Wilbur L. 
Tyrrell, vocational principal of the New York School, who 
felt that although a correlation of academic and vocational 
subjects is essential, very few schools have been fortunate 
enough to develop a practical and effective means of ob- 
taining the desired results. Vocational instructors often 
have great difficulty in presenting subject matter because of 
a lack of academic training on the part of the child. There 
is also the danger that knowledge gained in the two depart- 
ments will remain separate and unrelated in the mind of the 
pupils. Many failures could be prevented with the proper 
correlation between the academic and vocational depart- 
ments. Those subjects closely related to vocational work, 
such as mechanical drawing, shop mathematics, general 
science, etc., at the New York School, are included in the 
vocational department and are under the supervision of the 
vocational principal in order to get a better correlation with 
the vocational work itself. It was Mr. Tyrrell’s belief that a 
different type of vocational teacher must be developed. A 
future aim of the New York School is to employ a combina- 
tion of vocationally and academically trained teachers so 
as better to meet the requirements for teaching the funda- 
mentals of industrial and social life. 

On Thursday afternoon the boys’ vocational group had 
the pleasure of hearing a very interesting address by Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller, principal of the Metropolitan Vocational 
High School, New York City. Dr. Keller spoke on many 
phases of vocational education, laying particular stress up- 
on the importance of teaching boys and girls what they will 
need most when going out into the world. We must make a 
study of each individual and his interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities, and then base our work upon a good vocationally 
guided program. A great number of schools do not feel 
any responsibility for the vocational adjustment of their 
pupils. They give “general education in preparation for 
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later vocational education.” “Terminal schools” must ac- 
cept the responsibility for their graduates when those gradu- 
ates do not go on to another school. They must also accept 
responsibility for their drop-outs when those drop-outs 
leave school for good. It is the task of vocational schools to 
make the pupils versatile as well as to give them at least 
one skill of market value. We must also teach our pupils 
social literacy as well as literary literacy. In addition we 
must train them for an efficient and conscientious civil serv- 
ice, free discussion and intelligent action between manage- 
ments and workers, and a type of training that will com- 
pensate for handicaps, whether they be physical, mental or 
social. 

Following Dr. Keller’s address a panel discussion was 
held on two closely related trades, namely auto mechanics 
and the metal trades. Mr. Charles R. Gruber of the New 
York School and Mr. Edmund B. Boatner, principal of the 
American School, described the work being done in auto 
mechanics, or what Mr. Gruber prefers to call “auto servic- 
ing,” in their respective schools. The fact was stressed that 
the old type garage which did general repair work is being 
replaced by specialized services, such as gas stations, tire 
service stations, body and metal shops, brake specialists, 
wheel alignment stations and many others. It is into these 
specialized fields that properly trained deaf boys can be 
placed. There is a distinct and pressing shortage of well 
trained workers in all branches of the automotive service 
industry. If our schools can give our deaf boys this neces- 
sary training, there is no reason why the industry cannot 
absorb many of them. Auto mechanics is so broad a field 
that much knowledge in it can be carried over into other 
vocational fields. 

In discussing “Metal Trades for Deaf Boys,” Mr. Charles 
L. Brooks of the New York School classified them into five 
distinct groups, as follows: Machine-shop work, sheet- 
metal work, forging, welding, and art metal work. A hur- 
ried glance at any daily newspaper will indicate that there 
is a definite shortage of mechanics in the metal trades. The 
New York School at the present time is having difficulty in 
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training boys fast enough for certain jobs in sheet metal 
work. This need also has resulted in having an evening class 
introduced for the rehabilitation of unemployed adult deaf 
persons. Each of the five metal trades can be analyzed and 
divided into its own component parts. For example, under 
machine-shop work would come such jobs as lathe opera- 
tion, bench work, assembling, milling-machine operation, 
planing, grinding, buffing, etc. With this great variety of 
possibilities open to the deaf whose handicap in most cases 
would not affect the quality or quantity of work turned 
out, schools for the deaf would do well to furnish proper 
up-to-date equipment and train their pupils in specialized 
skills for specific jobs after first giving them a limited all- 
round course, rather than simply attempting to “teach them 
a trade.” 

From the interest shown in the papers which were pre- 
sented during the convention, it is apparent that the voca- 
tional instructors are aware of the major problems with 
which they are confronted and it is gratifying to see that 
they are facing them in a sane, logical manner. It is our 
duty, as educators, to solve these problems, now that we 
know of their existence, and thereby better prepare our 
pupils to rise higher in our ever-changing, complex society. 


The Girls’ Vocational Program at the 
Convention of American Instructors 


of the Deaf 
June 21-25, 1937 


By Fiorence B. CramMatte, B.A. 


Instructor in the Louisiana School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


O@ hour every afternoon of the convention week was 
devoted to panel discussions of girls’ vocational activi- 
ties. With the exception of a few where illustrative material 
was shown, most of the papers dealt with vocations peculiar 
to the locale. 

The discussion for Monday, June 21, led by Mrs. Ruth 
Gahman, head teacher of the vocational department at the 
Lexington School, considered trades open to deaf girls. In 
outlining vocations open to girls in the South, Pres. Louis 
R. Divine of the Louisiana School described the peculiar 
situation of the girl due to cheap Negro labor and the fact 
that the South is mainly an agricultural section, which nar- 
rows the present field of vocational opportunities to domestic 
science, domestic art, beauty culture, and business-machine 
operating. Mr. Robert Baughman, principal in the Indiana 
School, named some firms in Indianapolis employing deaf 
women and stated that vocational openings for girls in that 
city are to be found mainly in industrial fields for which 
little specific training can be given in school and that “open 
trades depend much on the employers encountered and type 
of deaf workers seeking employment.” Miss Leila E. Gerry, 
girls’ industrial principal at the New Jersey School, pre- 
sented an analysis of records of actual placement of deaf 
girls in New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, from 
which she drew the following conclusions: A wide variety 
of trades are open to deaf girls in the East; outside of 
power-machine operating, group training is limited; foun- 
dational training in foods, clothing, and domestic service 
seems to provide the best basis for special training suited to 
individual abilities; placement and follow-up are essential 
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for the deaf girl, although once settled she can hold her job 
as well as a normal girl. Miss Thelma Lees, instructor in 
home economics at the Mt. Airy School, contributed a paper 
describing the student-managed tea room at the Mt. Airy 
School and brought out the varied training in skills and 
character development possible in such an establishment, 
and listed several openings possible for a tea-room trained 
pupil. 

On Tuesday, June 22, the discussions led by Miss Maude 
Mills, instructor in dressmaking at the Lexington School, 
covered the needle trades, which have proven to be among 
the most successful occupations for girls in the East. Miss 
Charlotte P. Gehrke of the New Jersey School outlined the 
training given there in power-machine operating in which 
much stress is given to the study not only of specific skills 
but also of vocational environment and adjustment. Miss 
Gehrke advocated the training in power-machine operating 
because of the opportunities of placement in the state and 
the fact that deafness is not a hindrance to success in the 
trade. Miss Grace B. MacDonald, teacher of elementary 
sewing at the Lexington School, showed some charts given, 
free of charge, by the Singer Sewing Machine Company, the 
McCall Company, and the Simplicity Company, which il- 
lustrate how to thread and adjust a sewing machince, how 
to make different stitches on it, what stitch to use with a 
particular material, and how to use and adjust a dress pat- 
tern. These charts, Miss MacDonald said, lend interest and 
incentive to the child who is learning to sew. In a paper 
entitled “Tailoring Project,” Miss Mills stressed the im- 
portance of dealing with woolen materials in learning the 
art of dressmaking. 

The discussions on Wednesday, June 23, led by Mrs. 
Hazel T. Craig, instructor in domestic and applied art at 
Gallaudet College, treated of art as applied to the crafts, 
home economics and clothing. Miss Gwendolyn Bullard, 
instructor in handicraft at the Lexington School, in speaking 
of “Art Applied to Handcrafts,” emphasized the artistic 
aspect of utilitarian objects and the need of considering the 
child as a creator, illustrating her lecture with objects made 
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by her class in handicraft. Mrs. Craig read a paper entitled 
“Art Applied to Home Economics” in which she stressed 
the following points: (1) Speak the same language as the 
pupils, (2) Expose the pupils to beauty, (3) Arouse curios- 
ity, sharpen powers of observation and appreciation, (4) 
Encourage initiative and independence, (5) Interpret art 
in terms of everyday life, and (6) Make yourself a living 
example. In her paper, “Art Applied to Clothing from the 
Standpoint of Appreciation,” Mrs. Gahman spoke of the 
necessity of helping to develop originality, resourcefulness 
and appreciation in textile and clothing classes by means 
of the study of the cultural and historic aspects of textiles 
and costume design, the use of colored pictures of costumes, 
foreign or American, from the National Geographic Maga- 
zine and other similar sources, illustrated assembly talks, 
co-operation from the physical education teacher, style 
shows, and selected reading material. 

On Thursday, June 24, before the panel discussions began, 
Professor Cora M. Winchell of Teachers College read a 
paper on “Home Economics” in which she brought out that 
there are two kinds of home economics education to impart 
to the pupil—for the home and for vocational purposes. In 
helping the girl to adjust herself to life, the teacher of home 
economics should bear in mind the decline of family life 
due to the woman’s entering business, the necessity of 
adapting to a constantly changing environment, the increas- 
ing variety on market of foodstuffs, clothing materials, and 
labor-saving devices which should be chosen with wisdom. 
Professor Winchell urged that the teacher aim to develop 
charm in the girl and to help her see and live with beauty 
in her surroundings. 

In the panel discussions, which were led by Miss Gerry, 
Miss Guernsey of the New Jersey School and Miss Sallye 
Hamilton, assistant supervisor in the home making division 
of the Adult Educational Project in New York City, read 
papers on “The Use and Sources of Illustrative Material on 
Home Economics.” Both speakers demonstrated numerous 
charts, models, pictures and illustrated notebooks used in 
their respective projects. Mrs. Vera B. Ruckdeshel, teacher 
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of home economics in the Rhode Island School, described 
the school’s new practice apartment in which select pairs 
of girls live for certain periods of time and attempt to solve, 
on their own initiative, as many home-making problems 
as can be naturally presented. 

In the last session on Friday, June 25, Miss Margaret V. 
Murphy of the Lexington School, with the assistance of 
Supt. Clarence D. O’Connor, read a paper and answered 
questions on “The Vocational Adjustment Course of Study 
at the Lexington School.” The necessity of such a course, 
Miss Murphy stated, arose from the general attitude of 
many of the deaf regarding their employers, wages, and 
other factors so important in making a success of a job, 
and although the course has been in use only two years, it 
has given satisfactory results. 

In addition to the papers read and the panel and group 
discussions, the section also was able to take advantage of 
a series of organized excursions to places of special interest 
for instructors in vocations for girls. This schedule included 
a visit to the Lexington School, to the Essex County Voca- 
tional School for Girls, Newark, N.J., and to the Brew- 
Schneider Factory which employs many deaf girls. 

The entire section program thus proved a well-rounded 
concentration on the problem of vocational training for 
girls. The important part reserved for it in the general con- 
vention program was evidence the subject has emerged 
from the realm of neglect to which vocational education 
for girls has so long been relegated, and it argues for a 
brighter future in the preparation of deaf girls for the work 
of the world. © 


Special Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools 


for the Deaf 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
June 23, 1937 


SpectAL Meeting of the Conference of Executives of 

American Schools for the Deaf was held, during the 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, on the afternoon of June 23, 1937 in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

President Frank M. Driggs presided. All officers were pres- 
ent. 

The roll call showed 37 active members, and five asso- 
ciate members, present. 

A motion was offered by Dr. Percival Hall, and sec- 
onded, to admit the Territorial School at Honolulu to active 
membership in the Conference. The motion was adopted. 

A report was made by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chairman, 
Teacher Training and Teacher Certification Committee. 

A motion was made by Dr. Bjorlee, and seconded, that 
the Conference offer to take over from the Convention the 
activity connected with the teachers’ agency and place it 
under care of the Certification Committee. The motion car- 
ried. 

Mrs. H. T. Poore read a report from the Committee on 
Statistics of Expenditures of Schools. The Conference voted 
an expression of thanks for the labor of the committee, with 
the request that a copy of the report be furnished each 
head of a school. 

The editor of the ANNALs rendered a report of the activ- 
ities of the official journal, including a statement of finances. 

A report was made by Dr. Hall, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

It was moved and seconded that decision on invitations 
as to place and time for the next regular meeting of the 
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Conference be left to the Executive Committee. The motion 
was adopted. 

A motion was adopted to allot a sum not in excess of 
$1,000 for the preparation and publication of the cumulative 
index to the ANNALS since 1915. 

A report was read by Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, chairman 
of the Committee on Terminology. A motion was adopted 
to accept the report of this committee as the expression of 
the Conference. 

The proposed legislation for national aid in the education 
of handicapped children was discussed. It was voted to refer 
the matter as business of the Executive Committee. 

A motion was voted to refer to the Executive Committee 
the matter of aid to Dr. Harry Best in his proposed revision 
of his textbook on the deaf. 

LreonarpD M. Exstap, Secretary 


Latest Phases of Psychological Testing 
with the Deaf! 


By R. Prntner, Pu.D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Modern Aims of Education—Modern education is mak- 
ing greater and greater demands upon the school. Not only 
is the school expected to give the child certain knowledge 
and skills, but it is also expected to help in the building 
up of character and personality. The aim of education 
is now rarely expressed in terms of amount of ability 
in the realm of knowledge or in the achievement of a certain 
degree of skill. The aim of education is very often said to 
be the production of an integrated personality, or the de- 
velopment of a well-adjusted individual. In psychological 
terms this means a greater emphasis upon the non-intellect- 
ual traits of the personality, as opposed to the more purely 
intellectual traits. But, of course, the intellectual aspects of 
the individual are not to be slighted. They are more or less 
taken for granted. The I1.Q. is not the only important factor 
in the school life of the child. It still counts heavily and 
always will. But in addition to this measure of intellectual 
potentiality the teacher must pay much attention to other 
aspects of the child’s personality. The school situation must 
help the child learn how to adjust himself adequately to 
his environment—how to adjust to his teacher, his class- 
mates, the members of his family, to society in general. It 
must help to strengthen, or lessen, or preserve intact such 
personal traits as aggressiveness and submissiveness, ex- 
troversion and introversion, and general emotional stability. 
It must help the child destroy the causes for needless fears, 
useless superstitions and soul-devastating worries. It must 
try to lay a foundation for desirable wishes and ambitions; 
see that the day dreamer does not build all his castles in the 
air, but some at least on solid ground. It must also help to 


*A paper delivered at the Thirtieth Regular Meeting of the Con- 
— of American Instructors of the Deaf, New York City, June 21, 
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lay the foundation for desirable attitudes toward the multi- 
farious facets of our life, toward nature and animals, to- 
ward work and play, toward war and peace, toward social 
justice and injustice. 

Educators of the Deaf—I think that educators of the 
deaf have always been keenly aware of these broader aims 
of education. The very fact that they have had control of 
their pupils in most cases for twenty-four hours of the day 
for many months of the year has forced them to envisage 
this wider aspect of education. To educate a deaf child has 
never meant merely to teach him so much knowledge. It 
has meant rather to help build a well-adjusted individual. 
The very fact that the pupils in our schools for the deaf 
have a major handicap has from the very first centered the 
attention of teachers of the deaf upon the all-important 
problem of helping the deaf child adjust himself to a hearing 
world, of trying to fit him for a happy and useful place in 
that world. This newer conception of education is, therefore, 
welcomed by the educators of the deaf. 

Although, as I have said, teachers of the deaf have al- 
ways been aware of these broader goals of education, I 
fear that very frequently they have lost sight of them in 
the everyday work of the school. They have been so appalled 
at the great handicap of deafness that they have exerted 
all their efforts to compensate for this handicap, so that 
in some cases the education of the deaf has degenerated 
into mere drill work in language. This is understandable. 
because so much depends upon language. Thinking is con- 
ditioned by language. Inability to read shuts one off from 
so much in this world; inability to speak closes many ave- 
nues of contact with one’s fellow men. All this is true, but, 
nevertheless, we must never lose sight of the ultimate goal 
of education—the development of the well-adjusted per- 
sonality. The individual can be well-adjusted in spite of 
such a major handicap as deafness. To concentrate entirely 
upon language may in the end defeat our purposes. It may 
increase in the deaf individual the consciousness of his 
handicap and make him feel his inferiority more keenly. 
We must not emphasize the negative aspect of the indivi- 
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dual, but rather the positive. We must build upon the poten- 
tialities he possesses and not only try to make up for his 
deficiencies. 

A Wider Knowledge of the Individual—To achieve this 
broader concept of education, we need a deeper and wider 
knowledge of the individual. Psychology is being called 
upon to supply more information about more aspects of 
the personality. Personality tests are being constructed, so 
that we may obtain a fuller knowledge of our individual 
pupils. I shall describe some of these tests of personality 
and their use with deaf children. 

General Adjustment—wWe have tried to construct a test 
of general adjustment suitable for deaf children. There are 
many such tests now used in schools for the hearing but, 
as you know, the language of such tests is generally too 
difficult for deaf children, and it is imperative that the 
questions in all such tests or questionnaires should be fully 
understood by the child if he is to answer intelligently. 
There are 64 questions in the Adjustment Inventory con- 
tructed by Dr. L. Brunschwig.? Each question allows three 
choices, one of which is checked by the child. The items are 
concerned with school, with home and with social relation- 
ships. The total score on all three types of items we have 
called “general adjustment.” It gives us a measure of a 
child’s feeling of well-being or happiness in his relations to 
those around him. 

We have given this test to many hundred deaf and hear- 
ing pupils. Deaf pupils in general score slightly below the 
hearing. Children rated by their teachers as being very well 
adjusted obtain in general better scores on the inventory 
than children not so rated. 

This inventory was given to over a thousand children 
in seven large residential schools, 35 per cent of which were 
classified as “oral,” 51 per cent as “combined” and fourteen 
per cent as “manual.” There was no difference in general 
adjustment scores between the “oral” and the “combined” 
pupils, but the “manual” fell somewhat below the other two 


?Pintner, R., and Brunschwig, L., “An Adjustment Inventory for 
Use in Schools for the Deaf,” ANNats, March 1937, 82, 152-167. 
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groups, and this would be expected by all educators of the 
deaf. 

Information as to deafness in the child’s family was ob- 
tained for 1,263 pupils. The poorest average adjustment 
scores were found among children having no other deaf 
members in their family. Deaf children coming from fami- 
lies in which there are other deaf individuals or deaf rela- 
tives seem to make better adjustment scores. Perhaps they 
have been understood better and are, therefore, happier and 
better adjusted. 

Mr. R. L. Parks at the Louisiana School for the Deaf has 
given this inventory to about 52 deaf boys and 57 deaf 
girls as well as to a hearing control group. The average 
scores he obtained for the deaf are about the same as we 
have obtained in our work. 

Superintendent Cloud of the Illinois School has given this 
Adjustment Inventory to 163 boys and 124 girls. The boys 
in this school average decidedly higher scores than the girls. 
If we compare the boys in this school with our norms for 
deaf boys in general, we find that they are about average. 
But if we compare the girls’ scores with deaf girls in general 
we find them to be decidedly lower. I do not know why the 
124 girls that were tested in the Illinois School should show 
such low adjustment scores. We have only just last week 
worked up these data and have not had time yet to com- 
municate with the school. 

Social Competence-——Mrs. Katherine P. Bradway has 
tested 92 deaf pupils at the New Jersey School by means 
of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale.* This is a scale con- 
structed by Dr. E. A. Doll of Vineland consisting of 117 
behavioral items arranged in order of difficulty from birth 
to superior adult competency. A social quotient has been 
computed for these deaf children. The average quotient is 
81. This mean is 1.6 S.D. below the mean for the hearing 
and thus indicates a significant retardation for the deaf. An 
analysis of the items of the scale reveals that the deaf are 
retarded in general with reference to all items and not 


* Bradway, Katherine Preston, “The Social Competence of Deaf 
Children,” ANNALs, March 1937, 82, 122-140. 
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merely with reference to those particularly dependent upon 
hearing. 

Knowledge of Social Conduct (Etiquette)—In the In- 
diana School Hoosier for May 1937 there is an interesting 
article by Mr. Boyce R. Williams who reports the results 
of the Strang Test of Social Usage given to 62 pupils of 
the Indiana School. The author concludes that deaf children 
are seriously retarded in knowledge of social conduct. Not 
one of the sixteen pupils who made the highest scores was 
“a full mute.” Seven of them had enough hearing to carry 
on a near-normal conversation. Many had been in attend- 
ance in earlier years at a public school. Mr. Williams feels 
that our residential schools are neglecting an important 
aspect in the development of socially acceptable individuals. 

I have spoken then about three tests which measure more 
or less social adjustment, social maturity, knowledge of 
etiquette and in each we find the deaf children lagging be- 
hind the norms for the hearing. Here is a group of children 
over whom you have a much greater control for a longer 
period than similar hearing children, and it raises a question 
whether there are not some things we can do with reference 
to these factors. 

Fears—We have compared deaf and hearing children 
with reference to their fears (85 deaf boys and 74 girls, 168 
hearing boys and 177 girls). The children checked a list of 
items as to whether they feared them or not. The deaf check 
more of these items than do the hearing. They report having 
more fears than the hearing. There is only a slight difference 
between deaf boys and hearing boys, but a very marked 
difference between deaf girls and hearing girls. More than 
50 per cent of deaf boys check robbers, fire, snakes, death, 
bad men, war. More than 50 per cent of deaf girls check 
robbers, lightning, mouse, fire, snakes, death, thunder, bad 
men, hospital, war. The six most frequently named fears 
are the same for hearing and deaf: War, death, bad men, 
robbers, snakes, fire. 

In another study of fears we asked the children to write 
down those things they feared most. We have so far the 
results for 76 deaf girls. Animals of all kinds such as snakes, 
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dogs, mice, insects, tigers, lions. were reported most fre- 
quently (175 times). Note how often animals which children 
in this country will never encounter are mentioned. Then 
came the following fears: 


Afraid of being alone in the dark 37 times 
Robbers, thieves, kidnappers, gangsters 36 times 
Doctors, operations, hospital, illness 16 times 
Thunder and lightning 13 times 
Fire 10 times 


Why should girls of ages 12 to 20 report so many and 
such trivial fears? 

Wishes—We have made a beginning in studying the 
wishes of deaf children. We gave them seven sets of wishes, 
and those wishes were always in pairs, permitting a choice 
in each set. One choice was for an immediate satisfaction, 
and the other a greater future satisfaction. The immediate 
satisfaction is symptomatic of the more infantile type of 
reaction. The deaf mark more immediate wishes than do 
the hearins;; for instance: 

Seventy-one per cent of deaf, but only 46 per cent of the hearing, 
would rather have one piece of ‘candy today than 5 pieces next week. 

Forty-nine per cent of the deaf, but only 30 per cent of the hear- 
ing, would rather have new clothes or shoes than $100. 

Deaf boys average 3.4 immediate wishes as contrasted 
with the hearing average of 2.7. Deaf girls average 4.3 im- 
mediate wishes as contrasted with the hearing average of 
2.7. The deaf show a greater desire for articles for immediate 
consumption. According to Washburne this test measures 
“judgment”—maturity of judgment or foresight. 

Personality Traits—There exists now, for use with hear- 
ing subjects, several well standardized personality inven- 
tories. We have attempted to adapt one of the best known 
of these, namely the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, for 
use with the deaf. Most of these inventories have been con- 
structed for adolescent or mature hearing individuals and, 
therefore, the language used in them is rather difficult for 
the deaf. We have made minor changes in this inventory, 
being careful not to alter the intent of the questions. With 
the co-operation of Mr. Fusfeld we have given this inventory 
to students at Gallaudet College and also to 126 deaf adults 
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(69 men and 57 women) in many different parts of the 
United States. We are grateful to the deaf people who 
undertook to get these inventories filled out by their friends 
and acquaintances. 

If now we compare the results for these deaf adults with 
the norms on this test for hearing adults, we find that the 
deaf are slightly less emotionally stable, slightly more in- 
troverted (withdrawn within themselves) and slightly less 
dominant. The scores for the younger deaf college students 
and the older deaf are very similar. We must not exaggerate 
the difference between the hearing and the deaf. There is no 
great gap—but merely a tendency in the directions I have 
indicated. 

We have also tested hard-of-hearing individuals by means 
of the Bernreuter Scale and on three of the traits these hard- 
of-hearing individuals deviate from the hearing in the same 
direction as do the deaf. Loss of hearing, whether great as 
in the case of the deaf, or slight as in the case of the hard- 
of-hearing would seem to go along with slightly less emo- 
tional stability, slightly greater introversion and slightly 
less dominance than is usually found in the normal hearing. 

We have studied in detail the relation between these 
personality measures and the methods of communication 
used by these deaf adults. Those who depend more on speech 
rather than on writing for communicating with hearing per- 
sons test slightly better in emotional adjustment and in ex- 
troversion. This is also tied up with the fact that they are 
more likely to be those who have become deaf later in life. 
Those who are deaf at birth are in general more shut-off 
from the hearing; they are likely to make less use of speech 
and speech-reading for communication purposes and they 
deviate most from the hearing in the personality traits 
under discussion. 

We have tried to find out by means of our tests what 
differences exist between the deaf and the hearing, but I 
should like to emphasize the fact that these differences are 
not great. Indeed, the remarkable thing is that people who 
suffer from such a severe handicap as deafness should differ 
so little from those with no sensory deficiency. All the dif- 
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ferences I have mentioned are slight. There is no great gap 
between the deaf and the hearing in their personality make- 
up. They adjust much as do their hearing brothers. Their 
adjustment is just as good as those whose hearing loss is 
slight. It would seem to suggest that a slight loss of hearing 
is about a8 disturbing to the personality as a total loss. We 
must remember, too, that I have been comparing the average 
deaf with the average hearing and that means there are 
many deaf individuals who have better scores on our tests 
than the average hearing person. All this is very encourag- 
ing for the education of the deaf. Let us hope that the use 
of such personality tests and measures in our schools will 
lead us to help the deaf child make still better adjustments 
in the future. 

Special Abilities; Art Appreciation.—It has been suggested 
that deaf individuals, deprived of hearing, should compen- 
sate for this defect by paying more attention to visual 
things and hence show more interest and ability in all phases 
of art. We have just begun an investigation of this area 
and have used as a preliminary test the best standardized 
measure of art appreciation. The McAdory Art Test meas- 
ures ability in judging the artistic merit of common objects 
in our environment. We have given this test to 70 girls at 
the Lexington School. Forty-two of these girls were receiving 
academic training and their average scores on the Art Test 
were just as good as the scores for hearing girls of similar 
ages. The 28 girls in the vocational training department ob- 
tained scores on the art test that were decidedly inferior to 
those of hearing girls of similar ages. This is merely a be- 
ginning in the investigation of the artistic ability of the 
deaf. We need to go much further in order to find out 
whether the deaf possess average or more-than-average 
ability in this direction. 

Mechanical Ability—One of my graduate students, Miss 
Stanton, has just finished a careful study of the mechanical 
ability of the deaf by adapting and using the Minnesota 
Scale of Mechanical Ability with deaf children. She finds 
no superior mechanical ability among the deaf as compared 
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with the hearing. She finds the same wide individual dif- 
ferences in mechanical ability among the deaf as are common 
among the hearing. I think this means that we cannot hope 
to find in mechanical pursuits a compensation for the diffi- 
culties usually encountered by the deaf in abstract scientific 
and literary studies. Although one important aim in the edu- 
cation of the deaf must be vocational adjustment, we must 
realize that deaf children are no better endowed with me- 
chanical ability than are hearing children. We must not try 
to force them all into occupations requiring mechanical ex- 
pertness, an expertness that many of them seem destined 
never to attain. The use of mechanical ability tests will en- 
able us to select those children who may profit most from 
training for specific trades. 

Intellagence—The use of general intelligence tests with 
deaf children is not new and I will not attempt to summarize 
here all the work that has been done during the past twenty 
years. Many schools now make use of individual or group 
intelligence tests as a regular routine procedure. 

Although there are several intelligence tests adapted for 
the deaf, we do not have any good performance scale for the 
young deaf child. At present we are working on a non-lan- 
guage performance scale for mental levels from age one to 
age five, so as to supplement the Pintner-Paterson Scale at 
the lower end. This new scale consists of 


1. Block-Construction Test—Following on the examiner’s demon- 
stration, the child builds towers and pyramids of successively increas- 
ing difficulty. 

2. Penny-in-Bank-Test—The child inserts chips through a slit in a 


ox. 

3. Bead-Stringing Test. 

4, Box-Assemble Test—The child takes boxes apart and fits them 
together again. 

5. Picture-Recognition Test—The child is asked to identify in a 
series of pictures one which is identical with a proffered sample. 

6. Cup-Assemble Test—Five differently colored cups of graduated 
size must be assembled into one set. 

7. Drawing Test—The child is asked to imitate the drawing of 
lines and simple geometrical figures. 

8. Four-Ball-Pyramid Test—Consists of four balls graded in size. 
Three of the balls have a groove cut into them so that they can be 
balanced one upon the other. 

_ 9. Color-Assorting Test—Red, white and blue chips are to be sorted 
into three correspondingly colored boxes. 
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10. Picture-Puzzle Test—Cut-up pictures are to be assembled. 

11. Nest-of-Boxes—Sets of smaller boxes are to be fitted into one 
large box. 

12. Form Board—Provides for the fitting of a circle, a triangle, a 
rectangle, and a square into openings on the board. 

13. Modified Wallin Peg Board—Consists of six square and six 

round holes with corresponding pegs. 
These tests have been tried out on more than 75 children 
ranging in age from eighteen months to four years. A few 
of these tests have been given to deaf children four and 
five years old. 

I am glad also to mention here the newly published On- 
tario School Ability Examination by Dr. Harry Amoss. This 
consists of a well-standardized group of tests which can be 
given without language to deaf children. It has been used 
effectively at the Ontario School for the Deaf and I under- 
stand from Superintendent Morrison of that school that it is 
being used regularly there for the examination of all their 
children. 

This new scale is a welcome addition to the growing list 
of general intelligence tests which can be used with the deaf. 
There are now several individual scales and group tests 
available, so that all children in schools for the deaf should 
be given annual tests of general intelligence. 

The School Psychologist —This rapid survey of the vari- 
ous types of psychological tests that are being used to help 
us in understanding the deaf child means to me that the 
time is coming when every large school for the deaf will 
find it imperative to have a school psychologist as a mem- 
ber of its educational staff. Such a psychologically trained 
person could help in a variety of ways. In addition to giving 
intelligence, achievement and personality tests, he or she 
would make detailed and comprehensive case studies of all 
difficult and problem children. These individual studies of 
children should be a great help to the teachers. The educa- 
tional guidance of individuals would be one of the psy- 
chologist’s main tasks. This school psychologist would co- 
operate with the teaching staff with reference to the classi- 
fication and grouping of children, in the construction and 
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grading of examinations, and in the whole field of curriculum 
construction and revision. There is a great deal that a psy- 
chologically trained individual could contribute in any 
school for the deaf, and I earnestly recommend all superin- 
tendents of schools for the deaf to give this proposal their 
serious consideration. 


Voice Production and Breath Control 
in the Speech of the Deaf’ 


By Cuarence V. Hupeins, Pu.D. 
Department of Research, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 


I HAVE chosen this topic for several reasons. In the first 
place, these two aspects of speech, voice production and 
breath control, form a solid foundation upon which the other 
details of the speech process are to be built; they are of 
fundamental importance in speech development. In the sec- 
ond place, these two problems have received much study 
in recent years, in research investigations involving both 
the speech of normal speakers and that of deaf subjects. 
There are some general conclusions growing out of these in- 
vestigations which are of significance to those who are teach- 
ing speech to the deaf. Finally, the two subjects, voice 
production and breath control, are intimately associated 
one with the other; indeed, they are two aspects of the same 
fundamental problem and it becomes impossible to discuss 
the one without the other. 

I shall discuss, first, the action of the vocal folds in normal 
voice production; second, voice production in the speech of 
the deaf; third, the mechanism of breath control in normal 
speech; fourth, breath control in the speech of the deaf; and 
finally, some suggestions for improving the voices and breath 
control of deaf children. 


1. Tue Vocau Foutps SPEECH 


From a review of the research literature on the subject, 
and from personal investigations we have the following facts 
concerning the normal action of the vocal folds: 

In normal speech the vocal folds function like a “reed” 
whose vibrations produce the vocal tones of speech. The 
“reed” is placed at the upper end of the trachea where the 
outward-flowing air is set into vibration by its action. In 
the production of a vocal tone the degree of approximation 


*A paper read at the Thirtieth Regular Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, New York City, June 21, 1937. 
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of the inner edges of the folds is important. The “reed” must 
be properly “tuned” in order to be efficient in tone production. 
The inner edges of the folds are normally brought together 
until they are approximately in contact. The space between 
these edges, the glottal slit, becomes a thin line. For the 
normal vocal attack in English this adjustment precedes the 
movement of the column of air in the trachea. As the air 
column is moved upward, by the contraction of the breath- 
ing muscles, the pressure of the air below them causes the 
folds to separate slightly, moving the inner edges apart and 
upward. This permits a small puff of air to escape through 
the opening; the edges of the folds then return to their 
former position by their own elasticity, thus completing the 
cycle. This passive opening and closing of the vocal folds 
continue as long as the air column moves upward. The series 
of escaping puffs of air form a vocal tone which is amplified 
and modified by resonance cavities in the mouth and nose. 
The frequency of the opening-and-closing cycle determines 
the pitch of the vocal tone. The frequency of the cycle is 
determined by the length of the folds, by the degree of ten- 
sion within the folds, and to some extent by the force of 
the moving air column. 

The degree of glottal closure is of vital importance in the 
production of tone. If the glottal slit is wide, a greater force 
of breath will be necessary to initiate a tone, and the tone 
thus produced will be of a weak and breathy quality. Fur- 
thermore, a greater amount of breath will be necessary to 
produce such tones. On the other hand, if the glottis is too 
tightly closed the air column will be blocked and vibrations 
can be produced only with excessive force in the air column; 
and therefore, the tone will be of a constricted, tense, strident 
quality. 

It is well to point out here that the vocal folds do not 
function as a valve in the trachea during speech to prevent 
air from escaping. The muscles of the chest and abdomen 
control the air supply. There is a common notion that the 
air in the chest during speech is under a heavy head of 
pressure and that the vocal folds, acting as a valve, regulate 
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the escape of this pressure. This idea was clearly expressed 
by Dr. Bell? thus: 

The prime requisite for speech is a store of compressed air, which can 
be let out little by little as wanted. It is obvious that the air would 
escape with a gush unless restrained. The trap doors . . . [vocal 
folds] constitute the chief means by which a too rapid escape is pre- 
vented. 

This statement has no basis in fact and shows a lack of 
understanding of the function of the vocal folds and of the 
action of the chest and abdominal muscles in controlling 
the breath supply during speech. 

The fact that the vocal folds are closely approximated 
during voice production does not mean that they serve as 
a real barrier to the movement of the air column. Indeed, 
no such barrier is needed since the air column is under the 
control of the breathing muscles and is supplied as needed. 
There is no “store of compressed air” within the chest during 
normal speech. The air supply is compressed momentarily 
for each syllable during speech but the pressure falls almost 
to zero between syllables as we shall see later. 

It must be remembered that the vibration of the vocal 
folds is a purely passive action in so far as the muscles which 
control them are concerned. The task of the intrinsic muscles 
of the larynx is that of approximating the folds and holding 
them in their “voicing position”—“tuning the reed”—while 
the moving air column and the tension within the folds 
themselves are responsible for the vibrations. 

As evidence against the notion that the vocal folds serve 
as a barrier to the flow of air during speech we have the 
following facts: Whispered speech can be carried on with- 
out an excessive loss of air although in whispering the vocal 
folds are separated. Again, persons who speak with an arti- 
ficial larynx have no means of controlling the glottal open- 
ing yet they are able to speak without allowing the air to 
“escape with a gush.” Dr. Bell himself described the speech 
of such a person and considered it excellent speech.* As 
further evidence against this notion we have the fact that 


? Bell, A. G., “The Mechanism of Speech,” Funk and Wagnalls, 1908, 
N.Y., p. 4. 
* Bell, A. G., tbid., p. 8. 
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during normal speech the rate of syllable utterance is often 
as high as six or seven syllables per second. It is possible 
to produce syllables up to nine or ten per second. Yet the 
maximum rate at which the glottis can be opened and closed 
voluntarily is not higher than five per second. With syllables 
above five per second, therefore, it would be impossible for 
the vocal folds to control the air flow. 

It is possible to show some direct evidence of the difference 
between the maximum rate at which the glottis can open 
and close and the maximum rate of syllable utterance. 
Figure 1 is a kymograph record showing glottal explosions 
and syllables produced at maximum rates. Tracings I and 
III show a series of glottal explosions produced by a normal 
speaker who was instructed to produce the series as fast as 
possible. Tracing I shows the series of glottal explosions 
with a puff of air while Tracing III shows the same form 
followed by the neutral vowel wu as in the. The highest rate 
attained is not more than five per second. Tracing II in 
Fig. 1 shows the same subject repeating the syllable A, 
as in father, at high speed. The rate of these syllable pulsa- 
tions is between seven and eight per second. The definite 
pulsations from the chest are clearly shown, while the con- 
tinuous vibrations throughout the record indicate that at this 
rate the vocal folds remain “set” in a voicing position. At 
this rate it is impossible for the vocal folds to act as a valve 
opening and closing the trachea for each syllable, yet the 
air in the chest does not “escape with a gush.” There are 
definite pulses from the breathing muscles controlling the 
flow. 

It is possible to study the two types of vocal attack com- 
mon in English by means of a kymograph and a voice re- 
corder. In the production of syllables beginning with vowels 
records show that voice vibrations begin the very moment 
air begins to flow through the glottis. In syllables which 
begin with the aspirate H, on the other hand, there is an 
aspiration of breath through the glottis before the vibra- 
tions appear for the vowel. The tracings show no abrupt ex- 
plosion such as would be expected if the glottis were closed 
against the chest pressure before the syllable begins. (Com- 
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pare Fig. 2 with Fig. 1., Tracings I and III.) These facts 
indicate one of two possibilities concerning the action of 
the vocal folds in voice production: (1) Either the vocal 
folds have moved into the “voicing position” and are ready 
to vibrate as the air column moves, in syllables beginning 
with vowels, while in syllables beginning with the aspirate 
H the glottis is open at the beginning of the syllable and 
closes rapidly for the vowel; or (2) The vocal folds remain 
ready to vibrate in both types of syllables but in the one 
case the velocity of the air column is such that they vibrate 
the instant when the air column begins to move, while in the 
case of the aspirate the velocity of the air column is such 
that the vocal folds cannot speak at the beginning of the 
movement of the air column. The laryngoscopic observations 
of Gutzmann, Scripture and others indicate that the first 
of these possibilities is true. This assumption is further sup- 
ported by speech records of the syllable HA spoken at an 
increasing rate; the unvoiced phase of the aspirate H con- 
tinues up to a rate of four to five syllables per second. It 
disappears, however, and the syllables become voiced 


throughout at rates higher than five per second. Thus it is 
possible to produce a voiceless aspirate within the limits of 
the rate at which opening and closing of the glottis are pos- 
sible; at rates beyond this limit the aspirate becomes vocal- 
ized. 


2. Voice PRoDUCTION IN THE SPEECH OF THE DEAF 


One of the disturbing qualities of the voices of deaf 
children is that of breathiness. The tones have poor reso- 
nance, poor carrying power and unnatural qualities. These 
unnatural qualities are due, in a large measure, to a lack of 
proper glottal adjustment and poor control over the move- 
ments of the air column. The vocal folds are not properly 
closed, or they are too tightly closed for the production of 
voice of a natural quality. In other words, the child has not 
learned to adjust the intrinsic laryngeal muscles whose func- 
tion is that of “tuning the vocal reed” to the air pressure 
from the chest. When he tries to produce a vocal tone, there- 
fore, he does so by forcing air through this maladjusted 
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WORMAL SUBJECT 


a HA A HA 


TIME SEC. 


Figure 2—Recorps oF THE SyLtuaBLES HA anp A Two Forms oF Vocal Attack 
(vowEL AS IN FATHER) Spoken sy A NorMAL SUBJECT AND Two Dear SuBJEcTS 


Tracing I spoken by normal subject shows clearly the difference between the aspirate and 
the non-aspirate vocal attack. There is a quick flow of breath followed by vibrations for the 
vowel for the syllable HA, while for the syllable A the voice vibrations begin the instant the 
— —_— to flow through the glottis. There is a greater amount of breath expended for the 
syllable 

Tracings II and III show the same syllables spoken by two deaf subjects. The tracings in II 
show that the two syllables are almost identical. A flow of breath precedes the voice vibrations 
in each syllable. This subject never obtains the rapid burst of breath for the aspirate such as 
appears in the tracings of the normal speaker in Tracing I. The tracings in III show very little 
differentiation between the two syllables; none of the tracings bear much similarity to those 
taken from the normal speaker. Voice vibrations alternate with unvoiced aspirated air within 
the same syllable. This form of tracing indicates a “wavering voice” possibly due to a tremor 
in the laryngeal muscles. 


HA A HA A 
HA A HA & 
H.J. G-62 
HA HA HA HA HA HA 
A A A A 
HA A HA 
V.M. G82 
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glottis. The result is a large expenditure of air and a voice 
of poor quality. 

Young deaf children have voices of natural quality in 
their first efforts at vocalization and in their babbling. This 
fact has been noted by many observers. Haycock, a teacher 
of the deaf of long experience, writes:* 


It is a commonly observed fact that many deaf-born children have 
very pleasant voices. .. . It is also commonly observed that the pleas- 
ant qualities of a child’s voice are quickly destroyed by unskillful 
teaching. 

The kymograph and the voice recorder give us a clue to 
the manner in which the deaf child is producing voice. 
Figure 2, Tracing I shows how the normal speaker manages 
the glottis in the production of syllables with a vowel and 
with an aspirate and vowel. The second group of tracings, 
II, were taken from a deaf boy sixteen years of age. This 
subject was allowing breath to escape before the vowel as 
well as for the aspirate. He was taking in breath between 
each syllable. The tracings indicate that the vocal folds 
were not closed to the proper degree for voice production 
with the result that a part of the inspired air was wasted 
before voice was produced. The third group of tracings, III, 
shows a slightly different form of glottal maladjustment. 
They were taken from a boy fourteen years of age. Each 
syllable is given on a single breath; voice vibrations some- 
times appear at the beginning of the air flow but cease and 
reappear later during a single syllable. This alternation of 
voice and breath may occur several times during a single 
syllable. Other tracings show an aspiration before voice 
begins indiscriminately for syllables with vowels and with 
aspirates and vowels. In all the tracings from this subject 
it would appear that the vocal folds are held unsteadily; 
there seems to be a tremor in the muscles which control the 
folds. The amplitude of the tracings, as compared with that 
of the tracings of the normal speaker in Tracing I, indicates 
the excessive amount of breath expelled for each syllable. 
The tracings from both of these deaf speakers show very 


*Haycock, G. S., “The Teaching of Speech,” Hill and Ainsworth, 
London, 1933, p. 21. 
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little distinction between the syllables HA and A. Of the 
records taken from more than 60 deaf children a large ma- 
jority of them shows some similar form of glottal maladjust- 
ment in varying degrees. 

Another difficulty common in the speech of profoundly 
deaf children is a modification of that described above. The 
child may be able to produce a natural voice when vocalizing 
on a single vowel but he loses this voice quality immediately 
when he begins to use words and phrases involving a variety 
of vowels and consonants. This indicates that such pupils 
have not learned to isolate the apparatus of voice production 
from the other muscles involved in the production of con- 
sonants and vowels. As a result any change of position of 
the mouth, jaws, lips or tongue influences the muscles con- 
trolling the vocal folds and the air supply, and the correct 
glottal adjustment is lost in the stream of speech. This is 
further evidenced by the excessive expenditure of breath in 
speech. These findings were confirmed by Scuri in a study 
of the speech of more than 100 Italian deaf children.® 


3. How THe NorMat SPEAKER Controut His BreatH 
DurincG SPEECH? 


There are two general movements involved in speech- 
breathing: (1) The rapid contractions of the intercostal 
muscles which produce the syllable; and (2) The slow 
movement of expiration of the abdominal muscles which 
fuses these syllable pulsations into a larger unit called the 
phrase. We can speak, therefore, of the syllable movement, 
or syllable pulse, and the phrasing movement. These two 
muscle groups, the smaller muscles of the chest and the 
larger abdominal muscles, work together in controlling the 
movements of the air column. The more rapid movements 
which produce the syllables are supported by the abdominal 
muscles which group the syllables into unit-groups and 
larger phrasing units. 

The action of the breathing muscles in speech is similar 
to the action of the hands and arms as one operates a fire 


*Scuri, D., “Respirazione e fonazione nei sordomuti,” Rassegna di 
Sordomuti e Fonetica Biologica, 1935, 14, pp. 82-113. 
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bellows. When the boards of the bellows are separated, air 
flows into the bellows; this air, however, is not under pres- 
sure and does not “escape with a gush” from the open nozzle 
as long as the boards are held in a fixed position. As the 
boards are brought together the air flows from the nozzle, 
the movements of the boards regulating the air flow. It is 
possible to force the air from the bellows in a steady stream 
by moving the boards together uniformly as in normal 
breathing, or it is possible to empty the bellows in a series 
of puffs by executing quick pulses with the hands and wrists 
as the arms slowly bring the boards together. The action of 
the wrists and arms is analogous to the chest-abdominal 
action in the production of syllables and phrases. 

Like the air within the bellows the air within the chest at 
the beginning of the phrase is not under pressure. The pres- 
sure rises with each syllable pulse of the chest muscles and 
subsides between syllables. Thus the air column is moved 
upward through the trachea not in a continuous stream, but 
rather in a series of pulsations. These pulsations are modi- 
fied by the vocal folds and by the consonant and vowel move- 
ments to form words and phrases as they flow through the 
glottis and oral cavities. Thus the breathing muscles them- 
selves regulate and control the air flow during speech. 

The normal form of speech-breathing is shown in Figure 
3 in a record taken from an adult normal speaker during 
the reading of a 90-syllable paragraph. The walls of the 
“bellows” rise quickly during the inspiration and descend 
slowly during the phrase (expiration). The syllable action 
is not shown in this record. The subject required five phrases 
for the 90-syllable paragraph. 

Figure 4 shows the same type of action of the chest and 
abdominal walls from a normal speaker (boy, age twelve) 
and in addition it shows the syllable pulses. The tracing 
Chest Pulse, made by means of a special recorder® shows 
the individual syllable movements within the phrase and 
the rhythmic grouping of these syllables. The tracing re- 


* Described by Stetson and Hudgins, “Functions of the Breathing 
Movements in the Mechanism of Speech,” Arch. Néerl. d. phonet. 
expér., 1930, pp. 4-6. 
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presents the actual pressure changes within the chest during 
the phrase. 

A relatively small amount of breath is required in the 
production of a normal vocal tone. Two factors are respon- 
sible for this: (1) The air column is controlled by the 
breathing muscles and, therefore, does not “gush out;” and 
(2) The glottis is properly adjusted to the air pressure so 
that a minimal movement of the air column produces a tone 
of natural quality. It is of interest to note that in normal 
speech the average speaker uses about the same amount of 
breath as is used during quiet breathing during the same 
length of time.’ 


4. BREATH CONTROL IN THE SPEECH OF THE DEAF 


The most obvious fault in the speech-breathing of deaf 
children is that they have little or no control over the breath 
supply so that a great deal more breath than is necessary 
is allowed to escape with each syllable. They do not speak 
with the normal chest-abdominal action. They have not 
learned to group their syllables into breath groups and 
phrases. Instead they expend often an entire breath on a 
single word.* The reasons for this excessive use of breath 
is twofold : The inco-ordinated movements of the breathing 
muscles and the maladjusted glottis. 

Kymographic records of the speech-breathing movements 
of deaf children show the abnormalities and the inco-ordina- 
tions clearly. Records from a large group of deaf children 
show no general types, but, rather, wide variety of peculiar- 
ities difficult of classification. There are some common fea- 
tures in such a group of records however; they show that 
all the subjects are speaking at an excessively slow rate, 
they are taking breath at intervals of two or three words, 


* Rawlings, C. G., “A Comparative Study of the Movements of the 
Breathing Muscles in Speech and Quiet Breathing of Deaf and Nor- 
mal Subjects,” ANNats, March 1936 (Vol. 81, No. 2), pp. 141-142. 

*For detailed studies of the speech-breathing of deaf children see: 
Hudgins, C. V., “A Comparative Study of the Speech Co-ordinations 
— and Normal Subjects,” Jour. Genet. Psychol., 1934, 44, pp. 


“Seuri, D., ibid. 
Rawlings, C. G., ibid. 
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they show a decided lack of co-ordination between move- 
ments of the chest and abdomen which are often working 
against each other. With inco-ordinated movements of this 
kind control over the air supply is impossible. The breath 
is forced out under heavy pressure, excessive amounts are 
expended on each consonant and vowel. The result is that 
the breath supply is quickly exhausted and has to be re- 
plenished by the child regardless of the natural rhythmic 
grouping of syllables and natural pauses in the speech 
material. 

Figure 5 shows kymograph tracings of the speech-breath- 
ing of three deaf subjects ages fourteen, twelve and sixteen 
years, respectively. They are typical records showing the 
manner in which many profoundly deaf children manage 
their breathing. The irregularities and lack of co-ordination 
between chest and abdomen are obvious. Normal phrasing 
movements and rhythmic groupings of syllables are entirely 
lacking. The prose paragraph of 90 syllables spoken by 
these subjects in 14, 27 and 17 phrases, respectively, was 
spoken by the normal subject, Fig. 3, in five phrases. 


5. Wuat Can WE Do To IMPROVE THE VOICES AND 
SPEECH-BREATHING OF CHILDREN? 


First of all, before the child undertakes to use his speech 
we must begin to teach him the proper methods of breath 
control and voice production. This is the foundation upon 
which all the other aspects of the complex speech pattern 
rest; therefore, it comes first. We must develop exercises 
which will induce the proper breathing co-ordinations in- 
directly, because it is impossible to tell the child what he 
should do, or to point out to him the various types of move- 
ments of normal speech. We must understand that speech 
breathing is quite a different type of co-ordination from 
that of normal quiet breathing, and that the deaf child very 
rarely falls into the normal form of speech-breathing natu- 
rally or automatically as does the normal child. 

Speech-breathing exercises must precede the teaching of 
words and sentences if we are to expect the child to use these 
breathing movements properly when he begins to speak. 
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Mere breathing exercises, however, are not enough; the ex- 
ercises must be those which build up the speech-breathing 
co-ordinations. The child already knows how to breathe 
normally if he is a healthy child. Ordinary breathing exer- 
cises will build up the child’s chest expansion but their place 
is in the gymnasium rather than in the classroom. There can 
be little or no transfer from ordinary breathing exercises to 
the type of breathing co-ordinations required for normal 
speech. 

In brief, breathing exercises must consist of syllables 
spoken at normal speech rates and grouped into phrases. 
The first syllable the child is able to utter, a vowel, or a 
consonant and a vowel, either whispered or vocalized, should 
be the basis of the first speech-breathing exercise. This syl- 
lable should be repeated in a single breath group with an 
accent and at normal speech rates, three to four per second. 
In this way it is possible not only to induce the phrasing 
movement but the syllable movements as well. The phrase 
exercise will be short at the beginning, not more than four 
syllables, and lengthened as the child gains more control 
over the breathing muscles. New syllables consisting of new 
sound combinations should be built into new phrasing ex- 
ercises. One or more accented syllables should be included 
in each phrase. Only by such drills will it be possible to 
teach deaf children the proper form of breath control, and to 
prevent them from speaking in the slow, jerky arhythmic 
manner habitual with many deaf children. 

Along with the speech-breathing exercises the child must 
be taught the proper control of the laryngeal muscles which 
adjust the vocal folds to the breath pressure in the produc- 
tion of voice. This is of primary importance because proper 
glottal adjustment not only brings about a more natural 
voice, but at the same time it insures a minimum expendi- 
ture of breath for a natural voice. Furthermore, it is not 
enough to teach the child to produce a natural voice on 
single vowels or on a prolonged tone. It is of vital importance 
that he learn to maintain this normal glottal posture under 
all the varying conditions in which vowels and consonants 
are produced in speech. In other words, the muscles which 
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control the glottis must be trained to act independently of 
the muscles of the tongue, lips, jaws, velum and even of the 
breathing muscles. This control of the glottal muscles must 
be built into the general speech pattern rather than left to 
chance. 

Breath control and voice production are not the only fac- 
tors involved in the speech development of deaf children; 
there are many others. If beginning children are trained in 
these fundamentals, however, there is every chance that they 
will develop a more natural and a more intelligible speech, 
and a great deal of time will be saved by beginning with 
the proper breathing and voice-building exercises with be- 
ginning children. It is possible to demonstrate, however, that 
improvement in voice and speech-breathing is accompanied 
by great improvement in general speech intelligibility in 
older children. 


6. AN EXPERIMENT IN SPEECH CORRECTION 


During the past year in collaboration with Mr. R. Moore 
Stelle, a member of the Teacher Education Department of 
Clarke School, an experiment in speech correction was con- 
ducted over a period of fourteen school weeks. The object 
of the experiment was to correct the voices and improve the 
speech-breathing of a group of profoundly deaf children 
selected on the basis of their breathy voices and poor breath- 
ing co-ordinations. Tests made at the beginning and at the 
end of the training period showed definite gains not only 
in their voices and breathing but also a tremendous gain 
in speech intelligibility. Similar tests made on a control 
group who received only the general classroom work em- 
phasized the gains made by the experimental group. The 
training of the experimental group consisted in daily ex- 
ercises for voice development and breath control during 
twenty minute periods for fourteen weeks. 

A résumé of the results of this experiment can best be 
shown by tables which summarize the test data and by 
sample kymograph records taken before and after the train- 
ing. 
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TABLE I 


Tue INDIVIDUAL AND AVERAGE ScorES IN SPEECH INTELLIGIBILITY 
Tests GivEN BerorE AND AFTER TRAINING, FOR BOTH THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CoNnTROL GROUPS 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
CE. GB. JB. VR. EW. J.A. Average 
Initial Test 40 11 53 29 41 46 37 


Final Test 67 44 70 68 77 64 65 
Gain 7” 33 «+17 «#239 
CONTROL GROUP 


V.G. YB. WS. OB. O.P. E.O. M.W.Average 


Initial Test 45 63 39 9 4 3 71 49 
Final Test 52 67 42 35 74 8i 87 62 


Gain 7 3 26 27 8 16 13 

Table I shows the initial and final scores of the experi- 
mentul and control groups in speech intelligibility tests. The 
experimental group showed an average gain of 28 points, or 
a 75 per cent gain in speech intelligibility. The control group 
during the same period made an average gain of thirteen 
points, or a 26 per cent gain in intelligibility. 


TABLE II 


Tue INpIvipuAL AND AVERAGE ScoRES IN THE Combined Speech Score 
FROM Tests GIVEN BEFoRE AND AFTER TRAINING, FOR BOTH THE 
EXPERIMENTAL AND ContROL GrouUPS 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


CE. GB. JB. VR. EW. J.A. Average 


Initial Test 11 8 17 a 5 (i 9 
Final Test 68 38 41 27 32 59 44 


Gain 57 30 24 20 27 52 35 
CONTROL GROUP 


VG. YB. WS. OB. O.P. E.O. M.W. Average 


Initial Test 27 15 16 4 6 17 19 15 
Final Test 31 22 16 9 11 21 31 20 


Gain 4 5 4 12 5 


Table II shows the individual and average scores for the 
same two groups in a combined speech score. This is a com- 
bination of the speech intelligibility score and the quantita- 
tive data taken from measurements of the speech-breathing 
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records. It includes the intelligibility score and the number 
of phrases required to read the test paragraph, the time re- 
quired for the reading and the relative amount of breath 
consumed during the reading.® This combined score shows 
even a greater average gain for the experimental group 
than that of the intelligibility score alone. 

Figures 6 and 7 are kymograph records of the speech of 
the experimental group taken before and after training. 
Figure 6 is a record of the voices of a normal speaker and 
three deaf children both before and after training. All of the 
subjects showed an improvement in voice production as de- 
termined by their voice quality, by their ability to distin- 
guish between the aspirate and the non-aspirate vocal attack, 
and by an increase in the number of syllables uttered on a 
single breath. The speech-breathing for the entire experimen- 
tal group also showed a definite improvement. Figure 7 
shows this improvement in a single subject. Quantitative 
measurements of the speech-breathing records taken before 
and after training show an increase in the number of syl- 
lables per phrase, and improvement in fluency of speech and 
a reduction in the amount of breath required for speaking 
the test paragraph. The general form of the breathing trac- 
ings shows decided improvement in chest abdominal co- 
ordination as compared with those taken before the training 
period. 

The exercises listed below were used during the training 
period to improve the voices and the speech-breathing of 
the experimental group in the experiment just summarized. 
All of the subjects in this group, whose ages ranged from 
eleven to eighteen years, had been using speech from four 
to eleven years. Consequently the problem involved the 
breaking up of well established speech habits as well as the 
building up of new ones. These exercises, however, can be 
used with beginning children as well as with older pupils. In 
fact better results are to be expected with beginning child- 
ren since there would be no previous speech habits to inter- 


° For a description of the speech tests and methods of scoring, see: 
— on Clarke School for the Deaf, 1935, pp. 28-29, and 1936, 
pp. 34-35. 
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fere. A great deal of time will be saved and more intelligible 
speech will result if considerable time is devoted at the be- 
ginning of speech training to the development of normal 
speech-breathing and to the preservation and utilization of 
the child’s natural voice. The fact that young deaf children 
have natural voices offers an excellent starting point for the 
beginning speech-breathing exercises; at the same time, it 
gives the teacher an opportunity for preserving this voice 
and for building the more complex speech patterns upon this 
foundation. 


7. SPEECH-BREATHING AND VOICE EXERCISES 


I. The purpose of the first exercise is to teach the child to 
control the air within the chest, to hold the chest in a slightly 
inflated position with the mouth and glottis open without 
permitting the air to escape. This is the correct chest posture 
for the beginning of the phrasing movement. The exercise 
consists of having the child inflate the chest to a normal 
degree and to hold this position with the mouth and glottis 
open. The air should not be allowed to escape during a 
reasonable interval. In this position the child is taught to 
make small “panting movements,” expelling and inhaling 
small puffs of air in rapid succession. The rate of these 
movements should be tw» to three per second. The chest is 
meanwhile maintained at a constant level, that is, the same 
small amount of breath is taken in and expelled during each 
single panting movement. The air within the chest is not 
under pressure during the exercise. Considerable practice 
will be required for the child to learn this exercise properly ; 
the teacher must be able to demonstrate carefully. It is im- 
portant, however, that this exercise be mastered before going 
on to the others. In learning to make the “panting move- 
ment” the child is learning to control the breath supply by 
the action of the chest and abdominal muscles, rather than 
by the action of the glottis; likewise, he is learning an im- 
portant step in breath control for speech-breathing. 

II. The “panting exercise” should be followed by one 
which goes still further toward developing the chest-abdom- 
inal action involved in the production of syllables and the 


NORMAL SUBJECT a 


| 


TIME §| AND O1 SEC 


C.E. serore TRAINING A HA a Ha 
TIME | SEC 


C.E. arter training Ha a wa 


SEFORE TRAINING TIME AND SEC 


IV HA Ha A 


V.R. AFTER TRAINING 


Vv 
HA 
NORMAL SUBJECT TIME O1 SEC 
vl A HA A WA 
J.B. serore TRAINING TIME O1 SEC 


HA A HA A HA 


TIME .O1 SEC 


Figure Tracincs OF THE SYLLABLES HA anv A (vowEL aS IN FATHER) Spoxen 
BY THREE Dear CHILDREN BerorE AND AFTER TRAINING 


Two records of the same syllables spoken by a normal subject are included for comparison. 

Tracings I and VI show the normal forms for these two syllables; they were recorded with 
two different types of voice recorders. The smooth line rising from the base line indicates the 
aspirate, a flow of breath preceding the vowel; the syllable A shows voice from the beginning. 

Tracing II is a record of the voice of a deaf boy, age 18 years, before training. Voice vibra- 
tions appear from the very beginning with no aspiration for the H. There is no difference 
between the two syllables. Tracing III, taken after 14 weeks training, shows a great improve- 
ment. The subject is now able to distinguish between the two forms of vocal attack; the in- 
creased amplitude of the voice tracings indicates a clearer voice quality. (Cf. tracing I.) 

Tracing IV, the voice record of a deaf girl, age 12 years, was taken before training. The 
record shows no differences between the two syllables; the voice is high pitched and unsteady. 
Tracing V, taken after training from the same girl, shows a more steady voice, with very little 
yang between the two syllables. The first syllable, HA, shows the aspiration, the third 

oes not. 

Tracing VII, the voice record of a deaf boy, age 14 years, shows a very high-pitched voice 
with no differences between HA and A. The subject takes a breath between each syllable, and 
a flow of breath precedes each vowel. Tracing VIII, taken from the same boy after training, 
shows remarkable improvement. The voice is of lower pitch and the aspiration for the H is 
normal. (Cf. Tracing VI.) The syllables are given on a single breath. 


J.B. AFTER TRAINING 
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phrasing movement. It is a modification of the exercise de- 
scribed above. The child takes the inflated chest position and 
makes a series of quick, short puffs of air before inhaling. 
Each short exhalation is a distinct unit; the breath flow is 
stopped after each puff by the action of the chest itself 
rather than by closing the glottis or mouth. The series of 
puffs, or “phrase” must contain a definite number, not more 
than four or six at the beginning, and should be followed 
by a rapid inspiration through the mouth which restores the 
chest to its former level. The air supply must not be com- 
pletely exhausted on any single “phrase.” Care must be 
taken to see that the child does not revert to the “panting 
movement” during this exercise. This is the beginning of 
the normal phrasing movement in which the air is expelled 
in short pulsations and grouped on a single movement of 
expiration, followed by a rapid inspiration through the 
mouth. The rate of the pulsations should be that of syllables 
in normal speech. 

III. At this point in breathing development it is possible 
to begin the development of voice. The purpose of the fol- 
lowing exercise is that of developing the correct vocal attack 
and for giving the child control over the intrinsic muscles of 
the larynx. It should follow Exercises I and II above.’® It is 
necessary first of all to teach the child to bring the edges of 
the vocal folds together voluntarily, and to produce a tone 
from this closed glottal position. The teaching of the correct 
glottal adjustment must proceed by indirect means since it 
is impossible to tell the child just what he must do directly. 
One method of. doing this is to have the child inflate the 
chest and to hold the breath in check by closing the glottis, 
keeping the mouth open. Then through the closed glottis air 
is forced upward. If the vocal folds are not too tightly 
closed, the tone produced will be of a natural quality. Care 
and patience will be necessary to insure the proper degree 


* This exercise will probably not be necessary with beginning chil- 
dren since they already have natural voices developed automatically 
in their spontaneous vocalizations and babblings. The task of the 
teacher is to use this natural voice and to bring it under the voluntary 
control of the child. 
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of glottal closure and the proper degree of force in the mov- 
ing air column. If the child has already learned to control 
the breath flow with the breathing muscles, the vocal folds 
will not need to close too tightly against a heavy pressure. 
The real point of the exercise is to develop a fine adjustment 
of glottal closure and force in the air column. Once this 
adjustment is achieved, the child is asked to give a pro- 
longed vocal tone, using the open vowel A, as in father. One 
can easily determine by the quality of the voice whether or 
not the proper breath-pressure-glottal-closure adjustment 
has been made. The vocal phrase should not be too long at 
the beginning; the child must not be allowed to run short 
of breath. If the tone loses its natural quality during the 
phrase, it means that the glottal adjustment has been lost; 
the teacher should stop the child and have him make a new 
start. When the pupil is able to produce a good quality voice 
on the open vowel, further drills will include the vowels oo 
and ee. Later it will be possible to change from one to the 
other during a single phrase. 

IV. The purpose of this exercise is to teach the child to 
modify the stream of voice so as to form a series of sy!lables 
in a single phrasing movement. The same type of breathing 
action is employed as that used in the phrasing exercise in 
Exercise II above; this time, however, the puffs of air are 
vocalized. The glottis is kept in adjustment and the breath is 
expelled in short, rapid pulsations. Not more than four or 
six syllables should be allowed on a single breath at the 
beginning of this exercise. The number can be increased as 
skill is acquired by the child. The voice is stopped between 
syllables by the chest action; the rate of the syllables should 
be that of normal speech. The open vowel A is used at first, 
followed by oo and ee. A single phrase using different vowels 
can be added later. Particular care should be exercised at 
all times to make sure that the child does not lose the proper 
glottal adjustment as he changes from one vowel to another. 
The moment the correct posture is lost the voice immediately 
becomes breathy and more breath is required to produce the 
tones. This gives the teacher a clue to the nature of the glot- 
tal posture. 
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V. A similar exercise to that of IV helps the child to con- 
trol the glottal-chest-pressure adjustment under changing 
conditions of accentuation. Have the child alternate a loud 
and a soft syllable during a single phrase. The same proce- 
dure is followed as in Exercise IV above with the exception 
that alternate syllables are accented, given with more force. 
The vocal folds must readjust slightly to the alternate 
changes in force of the air column, but the voicing position 
is maintained throughout. A variation of this exercise is to 
have the child accent every third syllable, and other possible 
variations. This is the beginning of speech rhythm exercises 
in which the rhythmic form of the phrase to be spoken is 
learned first in terms of nonsense syllables, or the same 
syllable repeated, using the rhythmic form of the phrase to 
be learned. 

VI. This exercise is designed to give the child practice in 
opening and closing the glottis. It exercises the intrinsic 
laryngeal muscles. The exercise consists of alternating a 
whispered and a vocalized vowel on a single phrasing move- 
ment. This means that the child must open and close the 
glottis in rapid succession during a single phrase. It is a 
combination of Exercises II and IV above. The child will 
have considerable difficulty in doing this at first, which is 
evidence that just such an exercise is needed. The syllable 
pulsations are given rapidly and with the same intensity; 
the air flow is stopped between syllables. Care must be taken 
to make sure that the child gets a proper glottal closure on 
the alternate vocal syllables. A series of 4 syllables is enough 
at the beginning. 

VII. The next exercise is a further refinement in glottal 
control. The child is required to alternate the syllables HA 
and A, thus he learns to produce the aspirate H and a vowel 
on a single syllable. The teacher must see to it that the 
aspiration for the syllable HA is not prolonged or excessive; 
also she must see that the glottis is properly adjusted for 
the vowel following the aspirate. Mastery of this exercise 
means that the child has gained excellent control over the 
laryngeal muscles. Later the vowels oo and ee can be used; 
finally the vowels can be alternated in a single phrase. 
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VIII. Finally, after the phrasing-syllable movements are 
well established and the child is able to produce voice of a 
pleasing quality on single vowels, it will be necessary to 
devise drills with consonants and vowels. As new words and 
syllables are learned, they should be used immediately in 
simple phrases. Nonsense-syllable phrases can be continued, 
making use of the new consonant-vowel combinations which 
the child learns. In all these more complex drills the teacher 
should make sure that the child is speaking with his natural 
voice. She can always return to the more simple exercises 
described above to help get the child back to the point where 
he is able to produce “good voice.” Deaf children should 
not be allowed to speak in single syllables and single words, 
but rather in simple phrases and at the normal speech rates. 
Only in this way will it be possible to establish normal habits 
of speech-breathing and fluent, rhythmic speech. 


The Handwriting on the Wall! 
By Tom L. Anprerson, M.A. 


Principal in the Vocational Department, Iowa School 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


AS I reflect upon the progress we have made since the 
Jacksonville Convention, it seems apparent that we 
have made advances all along the line. Throughout the en- 
tire educational field, school people concerned with both the 
deaf and the hearing youth are becoming more and more 
conscious of the value of vocational training, and more 
desirous of developing it to its full worth. No longer need 
we consider ourselves “a voice crying in the wilderness.” 
Our preaching has taken effect, we need no longer expend 
our energy in justifying our specialty. It is for us now to 
work together to consolidate our gains, and to make ef- 
fective demonstration of results. As the school heads turn 
to us willingly for our full share of the development of the 
pupils for practical citizenship in the American communi- 
ties of today, it becomes our grave responsibility to meet the 
challenge. 

During the past two years, a significant document has 
appeared, out of the United States Office of Education. I 
refer to Dr. Martens’ report on the survey of occupations 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing. In her summary of the 
data gathered by field agents in the principal centers of 
the country, Dr. Martens was kind enough to quote a state- 
ment I had written for the ANNaLs, before this survey was 
attempted. I had said that “it is apparent that the deaf are 
doing about everything under the sun to make a living, ex- 
cept the things which were taught them in school.” She 
admitted that the findings of the survey amply proved this 
statement true. I do not intend to dwell further upon the 
significance of this statement today, but merely urge you 
to study Dr. Martens’ report and draw obvious conclusions. 

I shall pass on to a series of statements I wish to make, 


*An address before the Vocational Section of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Thirtieth Regular Meeting, New 
York City, June 23, 1937. 
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which concern our course of action in the immediate future. 
I make these statements not in the spirit of faultfinding, or 
of criticism, but by way of charting our course for the next 
two years, or until we gather again in a national convention. 
I am making these statements under the general head of 
“The handwriting upon the wall.” All of us may see certain 
characters written upon our wall. Each of us may interpret 
these characters variously. My interpretation follows, 
briefly. 

(1) More attention must be paid to underprivileged pu- 
pils, or pupils who cannot carry our school courses to gradu- 
ation, to the end that they may be trained to perform some 
of the humbler tasks of life, which fall within their capaci- 
ties, where they obviously cannot be trained to compete with 
their more favored brethren being everywhere trained for 
places in the skilled trades. We went into this quite thor- 
oughly at Jacksonville, and I shall not elaborate further at 
this time. 

(2) More provision must be made for training our girls. 
Too long have the girls been “the forgotten man” in our 
scheme of vocational training. It is no longer sufficient to 
their pressing needs that the limited amount of household 
and laundry work about an institution should form the 
field of practical training of our girls for life outside institu- 
tion walls. Those of us who are responsible for the training 
programs in our schools are well aware of the need of better 
training for our girls. Our problem is: What to offer them, 
how to organize and equip classes offering our girls the 
training they sadly need. 

Yesterday, I chose to accompany Mrs. Gahman’s group 
on a visit to the Essex County Vocational School for Girls, 
in Newark, rather than to go with the men who visited a 
large school for boys. It is to me significant that three other 
men, likewise responsible for general vocational training 
courses in state schools for the deaf, chose to go with this 
group as I did. All of us were seeking new ideas in our effort 
to enrich our courses for girls. We saw and learned a great 
deal of value. Likewise, I visited the Lexington School, saw 
and learned a great deal of value. While I have known that 
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my own school has sought to do all possible to develop a 
suitable program of training for our girls, it was not until 
after these visits to other schools which concentrate upon 
training girls exclusively that I came to a full realization 
just how far behind we really are, and I am sobered at the 
realization of how long it will probably take us to catch up. 
But I am going home firmly resolved to do everything pos- 
sible to get our girls into line for more and better training, 
and in this I know that my superintendent and our board 
are with me. 

(3) In arranging our courses for both boys and girls, we 
must not only provide teachers trained to teach subjects 
in line with today’s demands, but we must take steps with- 
out more delay to find out definitely what are today’s de- 
mands. I do not know of a single school which has made 
an adequate survey of the employment possibilities of its 
state for the product of its vocational training classes, be- 
fore instituting training designed to fit its boys and girls 
for bread-winning occupations upon which their success and 
happiness in life so wholly depend. Rather, we have been 
content to continue our program of training based upon the 
needs of the school community, and pointing to theoretical 
jobs, many of which no longer are open to deaf people on a 
bread-winning basis. 

On this point, let me illustrate from information gained 
during yesterday’s visit to the Essex County School. Some- 
one asked Miss Krauter, principal of the school, how they 
selected the subjects taught to the girls. She replied that 
first they made a survey, to determine the employment 
possibilities of the particular subject. Perhaps some girl 
had requested particular training to fit herself for a position 
in a bank. A survey was made of banks to find out how ex- 
tensive the demand was for girls trained for such positions. 
If the survey revealed a healthy demand, the course was 
organized and girls trained for the demand. If, on the other 
hand, the survey revealed only an isolated position or two, 
the subject was not considered important enough to offer in 
class. Someone asked if girls were trained in dressmaking. 
Miss Krauter replied that they now had only one class in 
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dressmaking where formerly they had as many as six or 
eight such classes. Why? Because the school was aware of 
the fact that dressmakers were no longer in extensive de- 
mand, so the school had trimmed its course to conform to 
the demand. Here are two illustrations of intelligent plan- 
ning and management; the one showing a really scientific 
approach to planning the school work, the other showing 
how the school courses are kept flexible, with the employ- 
ment prospects of the students considered paramount. Now 
how many of our schools for the deaf are approaching solu- 
tions of the employment problems of our deaf pupils with 
the same intelligence? 

(4) We must take a bolder stand in solving the problem, 
current in all of our schools, of the comparative welfare 
of our pupils and of certain individuals who serve on 
our teaching staffs. We all have the problem of poorly- 
trained, inadequately-educated, or superannuated teachers 
who have long since gotten into a hopeless rut. We may all 
feel that a long record of faithful service by such persons 
entitles them to favored treatment, even when we know 
only too well that the boys and girls given into their hands 
are not getting a square deal. Yet we do nothing except wait 
until a vacancy is created, and thus enable us to provide 
our pupils with the well trained teachers upon whose efforts 
their future depends. This attitude is not to be commended, 
considering our grave responsibility to these young people, 
regardless of the humane aspects of our attitude, consider- 
ing what we are pleased to call the rights of the teacher. 
In the academic department, it is possible to shift teachers 
about, to import new and better trained teachers, and thus 
make possible the use of the very latest methods of instruc- 
tion. The same method of shifting vocational teachers can 
and should be employed, without further temporizing with a 
profoundly grave situation. 

(5) We must use the utmost care in selecting vocational 
teachers, to insure the acquisition of staff members who 
not only are trained specialists, familiar with teaching 
methods as well as with the present-day requirements of 
industry, but also sufficiently cultured to enrich the social 
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life of the pupils and of the school community in general. 
We need not dwell upon the “foreman type” of vocational 
teacher with which we are all too familiar; the type of 
person frankly a narrow specialist, who has no understand- 
ing of or sympathy with the problems of other educational 
specialists upon the staff, and who is helpless if called upon 
to lead a form of pupil activity not connected in some way 
with his or her specialty. The handwriting upon the wall 
indicates to me that such people now in our schools are on 
their way out, and that we shall use particular care to see 
that no more of them are brought in. Just as it is necessary ~ 
for the pupils who pass out from our school training to be 
versatile and capable of taking advantage of unforeseen 
situations in life, so should we demand versatile teachers, 
and insist that the teachers we have strive to cultivate versa- 
tility outside of their narrow specialties. 

(6) We must strive to educate the whole boy, and the 
whole girl, and not merely train them to be skillful of hand. 
In our vocational classes, as in every other situation about 
the school wherein we place these young people, we should 
develop and rate systematically qualities which enter into 
desirable character. I have here a specimen of the “Rating 
Seale for Students” used at the Essex County School. It is 
similar to the Vocational Score Card I have devised at the 
Iowa School, and follows the same general form as the check 
cards used in several other schools for the deaf. The Essex 
County School rating scale emphasizes the following quali- 
ties: Co-operation, Application, Reliability, Initiative, So- 
cial Attitude, Neatness and Accuracy, and Aptitude. When 
the pupil leavés the school, she carries a card showing her 
rating in these qualities, which is presented for the consider- 
ation of her prospective employer. 

I am reminded of the experience of a friend, who sought 
to place a young man in a certain job. He dwelt upon the 
young man’s training and emphasized his skill at the task. 
Impatiently the employer broke in to ask: “Is this boy 
honest?” Surprised, the friend asked why such a question 
should be asked. “Honesty is my first requirement of my 
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employees,” was the answer. I also recall the remark made 
by my old friend Dr. Argo, late superintendent of the Colo- 
rado School, in general reference to his careful scrutiny of 
prospective teachers for his school. “I insist upon character,” 
said he, “because I have found from experience that upon 
character depends everything, absolutely!” 

(7) We must devise ways and means of teaching more 
effectively the value of time. Our pupils do not have the 
slightest idea of an uninterrupted eight-hour day’s work in 
any activity, although they are kept going throughout a 
fifteen-hour school day. They work for about two hours at 
trade training, where an employer will expect steady appli- 
cation for eight hours. 

(8) We must get away from the regimentation of institu- 
tion life into a form of living more in accord with the life 
our pupils will be expected to lead in after-school days, if 
we expect to train them for effective living. This is especi- 
ally true of all vocational training activities. Teachers may 
get the idea that if the pupil does the institution work credit- 
ably under conditions of institution life, he will be success- 
ful outside. To be successful outside, the pupil must be 
trained in an atmosphere as nearly as possible like the 
outside atmosphere, or else demoralizing adjustments will 
have to be made later, which may amount to a serious set- 
back. For this reason alone we must seek teachers who will 
keep themselves as closely as possible in touch with life and 
industry outside the school, and who will make their shops 
close duplicates of the shops outside. 

(9) In preparation for such programs as we offer at meet- 
ings of the Vocational Section, those who are asked to pre- 
pare papers to be read in our meetings would do well to study 
the reports of past conventions. In this way they might 
avoid the continual threshing over of old straw that has 
been so noticeable in our meetings. A little careful research 
into these reports might serve to insure the presentation of 
fresh ideas for discussion from a fresh, advanced viewpoint. 
I recall how Dr. J. W. Jones, of the Ohio School, once re- 
marked, at the end of a long afternoon’s discussion which 
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in my youthful zeal I considered highly illuminating: 
“Everything that has been said here this afternoon I have 
heard before in these meetings.” 

I can discern other characters upon my wall, which I 
might interpret here, but I believe that if we stop now we 
can hope to digest the foregoing statements. Action upon 
them should amply occupy us during the next two years. 
Therefore, we can well leave off here, roll up our sleeves, 
and go to work. 
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Leaders Chosen for Sections of the Convention.—The new 
leaders chosen for sections of the Convention, to serve 
through the next meeting of the organization, are as follows: 

Supervision—Miss Mildred A. Groht, Lexington School 

Speech—Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Clarke School 

Auricular Training and Rhythm—Mrs. Amy H. Leech, Pennsyl- 

vania School 

Curriculum Content—Dr. Harris Taylor, New York 

Vocational Training and Art—Tom L. Anderson, Iowa School 

Social and Character Training—Leonard M. Elstad, Minnesota 

School 


Health and Physical Education—Alan B. Crammatte, Louisiana 
School 


The Convention Resolutions—At its Business Meeting, 
June 25, 1937, the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf formally adopted these resolutions on educational 
practice: 

1. That we note with satisfaction and commend the increased inter- 
est in the use of hearing aids in schools for the deaf. 

2. That we also note and commend the advancement made in Vo- 
cational Education and recommend closer co-ordination between aca- 


demic and vocational departments. We urge complete co-operation 
between the directors and teachers of these two departments. 


A Magazine Article on Hearing.—In its issue for July 3, 
1937, Collier’s gives a very well written article entitled What 
Do You Hear? by Hannah Lees. This article describes in 
popular vein the parts of the hearing apparatus and how 
they function. Stripped of technical terminology it presents 
the salient facts in the process of hearing, outlines the con- 
ditions that appear in hearing difficulty, and explains the 
precautionary measures for their prevention. 


Business Meeting of the Association—During the week 
of the meeting of the Convention in New York City, the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf held a Business Meeting, with President E. A. 
Gruver in charge. The major items transacted were the re- 
port of the treasurer, and the election of five new members 
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to the board of directors. The new board members chosen, 
to serve for the period 1937-1940, are as follows: 


D. T. Cloud, Illinois 

Lucile M. Moore, Florida 

Olive A. Whildin, Maryland 

Jennie M. Henderson, Massachusetts 
T.C. Forrester, New York 


Death of Dr. Goodwin.—The past summer, on July 18, 
saw the passing after a long illness of Dr. Edward McKee 
Goodwin, one of America’s great educators of the deaf. 

Particularly associated with the name of Dr. Goodwin 
were the founding of the North Carolina School for the Deaf 
at Morganton, and its development under his careful guid- 
ance as superintendent over a period of more than 40 years 
into one of the outstanding centers for the education of the 
deaf and the training of teachers of the deaf. 

Dr. Goodwin attained distinction as a leader in the coun- 
cils of his profession, serving as president of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, and as 
officer and director of the American Association to Promote 


the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. At the time of his death 
he was honorary president of the latter association. Dr. 
Goodwin also aided in the founding of Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N.C., and he long was an active participant in many 
civic undertakings. He held the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters from Gallaudet College, and of Doctor of Humane 
Letters from Wake Forest College. 


A New York State Commission to Study the Problem of 
Deafness.—In- recognition of the fact that the problems at- 
tending deafness do not solve themselves and that to deal 
with them properly there is need of a co-ordinated program 
of activity, the Legislature of the State of New York re- 
cently provided for a temporary commission expressly au- 
thorized to determine what state agencies may accomplish 
in this field. The details are given in this statement which 
appeared in the New York Herald Tribune, July 6, 1937: 

Albany, July 5. Governor Herbert H. Lehman today appointed 


seven of the thirteen members of a temporary state commission, cre- 
ated by the last Legislature, as a step looking toward bringing about 
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an improvement in the care of deaf children. The other six on the 
commission are members of the Legislature, appointed by Speaker 
Oswald D. Heck, of the Assembly, and Senator John J. Dunnigan, 
president pro tem of the Senate. 

The commission is specifically authorized to examine, report on and 
recommend measures to improve facilities for the care of hard-of- 
hearing and deaf children and children liable to become deaf. The 
Governor’s appointees include: Dr. Edward S. Godfrey, Jr., State 
Commissioner of Health, and Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, as ex-officio members. The other five appointed 
by the Governor are Dr. Augustus J. Hambrook of Troy, chairman 
of the committee for deaf and hard of hearing of the State Medical 
Society; Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, executive secretary of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., and member of the board 
of managers of the American Society for the Hard of Hearing; Dr. 
Emily A. Pratt, supervisor of eyes and ears, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany; Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, director of research and 
clinics, New York League for the Hard of Hearing, and Captain Vic- 
tor Skyberg, principal of the New York School for the Deaf. 

The legislative members are: Senators Jacob H. Livingston, of 
Brooklyn; George F. Rogers, of Rochester, and Clifford Hastings, 
of Rensselaer; Assemblymen Frank G. Miller, of Tioga; John H. 
Black, of Franklin, and one Assemblyman yet to be appointed. The 
Legislature appropriated $5,000 for the expenses of the commission. 


According to a statement in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, July 31, 1937, the commission must 
report to the legislature on or before February 15, 1938. With 


so competent a personnel to undertake its study, the com- 
mission should produce worth-while findings. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the deaf themselves are not repre- 
sented on this body. New York State has the largest state 
population of the deaf in the United States, and among them 
are many who through close contact are thoroughly con- 
versant with the problems that will come before the com- 
mission for study and who would have much of value to 
contribute to its deliberations. 


Sale of the Grounds of the New York School.—The his- 
toric site of the New York School for the Deaf at Washing- 
ton Heights in New York City has been sold in preparation 
for the moving of the school to its recently acquired new 
location. The New York American, June 10, 1937, gives 
these details of the transaction: 

The Presbyterian Hospital of New York purchased the Washington 
Heights property of the New York School for the Deaf yesterday in 


one of the largest transactions closed on Manhattan Island in the last 
ten years. 
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The property, which is just south of the Presbyterian School of 
Nursing, on Riverside Drive at 165th St., occupies approximately 
seven acres, with a frontage of 640 feet on Riverside Drive, making 
it one of the largest unimproved properties under one ownership left 
on the island of Manhattan and the only one of any such size on 
Riverside Drive. : 

Its purchase by the hospital was made possible by the generosity of 
an unnamed friend, and the fact that the School for the Deaf has pur- 
chased a 76-acre tract in the Town of Greenburgh, adjoining White 
Plains, N.Y., where it plans to build a new and more modern group 
of institutional buildings. 

The Heights property is assessed at $1,775,000. The hospital, it is 
understood, has no plans for immediate improvement of the newly- 
acquired land although it undoubtedly will be used later to meet ex- 
panding building needs. 

The transaction was arranged by Douglas Gibbons & Co. between 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Webb, representing the New York School 
for the Deaf, and DeForest, Cullom & Elder, representing the 
Presbyterian Hospital. 

The school has occupied the present grounds since 1856. The prop- 
erty originally was the 37% acre country estate of Col. James Mon- 
roe. The cornerstone of the administration building, still in existence 
on this site, was laid November 22, 1853, by Jacob A. Westervelt, the 
Mayor of New York. Dormitory wings, school for vocational instruc- 
tion, power house and a spacious hospital were later added. 


Certification —The following list includes the names of 
instructors of the deaf who have applied for certification 


under the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf since the publication of the last list in the May 
ANNALS. The total number of applications on file is now 772. 


Frances Estelle Aldrup, Nebraska School 
Sister Mary Margaret Aloysius, Boston School 
Sister Mary Antoinette, Boston School 
Laura Martha Armstrong, Kansas School 
Emily J. Asbury, Alabama School 

Sister Mary Berchmans, Boston School 
Margaret Bodycomb, Pennsylvania School 
Lucie L. Brown, Missouri School 

Agnes Browne, St. Joseph’s School 

Gertrude Browne, St. Joseph’s School 

Hugh Frank Butters, Nebraska School 
Harvey Thomas Christian, Nebraska School 
Hazel Elaine Christoffersen, Nebraska School 
Sister Mary Clementine, Boston School 
Anna A. Cullen, Ephpheta School 

Mary G. Dempsey, St. Joseph’s School 
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Marion A. Des Champs, Lexington School 
Lucy Doneghy, Kentucky School 

Susan N. Doneghy, Kentucky School 

Sister Mary Elise, Boston School 

Margaret Power Ellis, Wisconsin School 
Sister Eugenius, Boston School 

Sister Mary Eymard, Boston School 

Edith Mansford Fitzgerald, Oak Park, Ill. 
Rachel Elizabeth Foster, Kansas School 
Kate Boger Fowler, Tennessee School 
Phyllis Freck, Lexington School 

Mary T. Garrity, Ephpheta School 

Anne Collier Gladden, Birmingham, Alabama 
Isabella Warren Goodman, Mississippi School 
Mary E. Haines, Ephpheta School 

Zella A. Harner, Missouri School 

Ida C. Hendee, Nebraska School 

Myrtle Hornsby, Texas School 

Sister Jeanne, Boston School 

Emma Rose Jefferson, Nebraska School 
Sister Mary Joanna, Boston School 

Irma Johnson, Alabama School 

Mary Jane Kennedy, Kentucky School 
Mary Kingston, St. Joseph’s School 

Addie Coffey Knox, North Carolina School 
Dorothy Cobb Kohlman, Lexington School 
Mabel Kuster, Nebraska School 

Archibald Fulton Leard, Saskatchewan School 
Sister Lorraine, Boston School 

Sister Margaret Louise, Boston School 
Elizabeth Lynam, St. Joseph’s School 
Evelyn Lynes, Missouri School 

Maxie Clare Maddox, Kansas School 

Mary E. Magill, Ephpheta School 

Grace Marguerite Mannen, Nebraska School 
Sister Helen Marie, Boston School 

Sister Mariquita, Boston School 

Anne McCarthy, Ephpheta School 

Ada McMahon, Ephpheta School 
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John A. Moore, Wisconsin School 

Margaret Victoria Murphy, Lexington School 
Ethel Demuth Murray, Lexington School 
Matthew John Murray, St. Joseph’s School 
Frederick James Neesam, Wisconsin School 
Ernest LeRoy Noble, Montana School 
Clarence D. O’Connor, Lexington School 
Sister Mary Oswald, Boston School 

Grace Elizabeth Paxson, Nebraska School 
Mary Ball Probyn, Clarke School 

Kate Davis Raney, Nebraska School 

Sister Mary Romano, Boston School 

Lang Russel, Indiana School 

Sister Mary St. Adrian, Boston School 

Sister Mary St. Bernardine, Boston School 
Sister Mary St. Stanislaus, Boston School 
Sister Mary Seraphina, Boston School 

Leota Simon, Nebraska School 

Erma Hall Spear, Tennessee School 
Catharine M. Ten Broeck, San Diego Day-School 
Sister Mary Teresita, Boston School 

Ethel Ruth Thomas, Norfolk, (Va.) Day-School 
Helen Waite Thomas, Wisconsin School 
Maude Seaton Troutman, Arizona School 
Jessie R. Warren, Lexington School 

Sister Mary William, Boston School 
Katharine Williams, Wisconsin School 

Mary E. Williams, Wisconsin School 

Edith Wyckoff, Nebraska School 


A correction is to be noted in the list which appeared in 
the May Annats. Mr. Arthur G. Norris, supervising teacher 
of the vocational department in the Missouri School, was 
erroneously listed as from the Nebraska School. 


Honorary Degrees for Educators of the Deaf—The 
George Washington University, at its 116th annual com- 
mencement exercises, June 9, 1937, conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy on Dean Elizabeth Peet of 
Gallaudet College. Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, president of the 
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university, conferred this degree upon Dean Peet with these 
words: 


Continuing in a family tradition; devoted, experienced, and expert 
in the education of the deaf —E izaBbetH PEET 


At its commencement exercises on June 5, 1937, Gallaudet 
College conferred the honorary degree of Master of Arts on 
the following educators of the deaf, with these citations: 


Henry J. SteceEMeRTEN—A wise and progressive school Principal, 
skillfully meeting the needs of his peculiar group of pupils by ad- 
vancing their work in the classroom in a practical way and particu- 
larly providing excellent vocational instruction, enabling them to win 
independence in after-school life. 


W. instructor and well known edi- 
tor, with a wide acquaintance and grasp of problems of education of 


treasurer of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
eaf, 


NatHan ZrmpieE—Successful educator, Principal of a large school 
department which he has conducted with skill and judgment, so as 
to provide his pupils with a well rounded and practical educational 
program. 


A New Textbook in Speech Pathology—An important 
work in the speech field has just been issued in a volume en- 
titled “The Rehabilitation of Speech, a Textbook of Diag- 
nostic and Corrective Procedures,” by Dr. Robert West, pro- 
fessor of speech pathology in the University of Wisconsin, 
Dr. Lou Kennedy, associate professor of speech at Brooklyn 
College, New York, and Anna Carr, clinical adviser in 
speech, Milwaukee State Teachers College. The publishers 
are Harper and Brothers, New York and London. 

This book deals with the entire range of speech disorders 
without subordinating any particular defect. Each receives 
detailed analysis with special note on corrective procedures, 
Thus, Part I considers Diagnostic Procedures, with separate 
chapter treatment of the specific speech deficiencies, and it 
is of interest to note that here as well as throughout the book 
emphasis is given to the dyslalias caused by imperfections 
in hearing. Part II deals with Remedial Procedures for Older 
Children and Adults, again covering the wide range of de- 
fective speech. Part III is devoted to Remedial Procedures 
for Children, with ample suggestions for corrective exercises 
and drill. Part IV considers Foreign Language Influence, and 
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Part V discusses Speech Reading, particularly as it relates 
to the deaf. 

The section on Appendices offers a most useful collection 
of information for the student of speech. It includes a typical 
case-history series to illustrate that type of procedure, in- 
structions for the student who is learning the technique of 
examining the organs of speech, a careful summary of tests 
of hearing, another of tests of articulation, height and weight 
tables for boys and girls, instructions for calculating the 
index of dental maturation and an outline of courses of 
study for speech-correction teachers in the elementary 
schools. Other valuable features of the text are a glossary 
of technical terms, a comprehensive bibliography, and a 
fine selection of illustrative material which includes photo- 
graphs, anatomical studies of speech formations and num- 
erous charts and tables. 

It may safely be predicted that this textbook by West, 
Kennedy and Carr will soon attain a commanding posi- 
tion in the field of speech pathology. For the attention 
it gives to the problem of speech as related to deafness, it 
should also gain the favor of teachers of the deaf, especially 
those concerned with the teaching of speech. 

The publishers announce the price of the book as $4.00. 


“Hear Better.’—Funk and Wagnalls Company, New 
York City, have been publishing a series of pocket edition 
books on subjects pertaining to physical health. This series, 
prepared under auspices of the National Health Council, 
has now reached a total of twenty of the volumes, each 
written by an expert in a particular area. One of these little 
volumes is entitled “Hear Better,” by Dr. Hugh Grant 
Rowell of Teachers College, Columbia University, and pre- 
sents a very readable yet thoroughly correct treatment of the 
subject of conservation of hearing. Its short chapters deal in 
turn with how we hear, why hearing becomes impaired, mod- 
ern tests of hearing—particularly by audiometers, “salvag- 
ing” the hard of hearing, social adjustment by a sense of 
security, lip-reading, prevention of deafness, advice on first 
aid for ear trouble, advice against charlatans. A brief but 
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suggestive bibliography winds up the little book of 83 pages, 
which may be obtained cloth-bound at 40 cents postpaid 
from the publishers. 


Exchange.—On an exchange basis, Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy, 
principal of the Territorial School at Honolulu, will assume 
the position of Miss Lavilla A. Ward as state supervisor of 
special classes in Wisconsin for the school year 1937-1938, 
and her place as principal in Honolulu for the same period 
will be taken by Miss Ward. 


The Status of the Deaf in Hawau.—During the summer 
of 1936, Mr. Sam D. Palmer of the staff of the Territorial 
School at Honolulu carried out a survey of the environ- 
mental, educational and occupational conditions among the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing people of the Islands of Oahu and 
Hawaii, and the results of his study are now embodied in a 
report “The Deaf and Hard of Hearing of Hawaii.” The 
purpose of the study was to provide data concerning these 
people that could be of use to the Vocational Division of 
Rehabilitation Service under the Department of Public In- 
struction for the Territory. In many respects the survey was 
intended for comparison with the Civil Works Administra- 
tion study made in the United States under direction of the 
U.S. Office of Education early in 1934 (reported in a series 
of articles in the ANNaLs, March, May, September and No- 
vember 1935), and in fact was patterned along the same 
lines. Mr. Palmer, as a Normal Fellow at Gallaudet College, 
assisted in the preparation of the report of the Mainland 
survey, and thus had a background of experience for his 
study in the Islands. 

Among other purposes of the study was the desire to ob- 
tain information that might aid in determining the future 
policy of the school at Honolulu, since the survey would 
include all the former pupils of that school. Further, the 
study might provide at least an approximation of census 
facts in the Territory, since such data have never been in- 
cluded in the continental census enumerations. 

As the facilities of the survey did not make possible a 
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complete census of the partially deaf, the study could ap- 
proximate only the number of totally deaf persons in the 
Territory, meaning those who “have such a great loss of 
hearing that the remnant is insufficient to aid in acquiring 
language either with or without hearing aids, and for this 
reason they may be classed as totally deaf for educational 
purposes, 7.e., they present the same problems in education 
as those who cannot hear at all.” The number of such per- 
sons was found to be 162, though it is felt this number does 
not account for those deaf persons whom the survey was 
not able to reach. 

The data collected were subjected to tabular analysis 
covering a wide range of items, the principal categories being 
Personal Data (numbers, age distribution, ancestry, citi- 
zenship, religious affiliation, marital and social status) ; 
Deafness Handicap (degree of loss, age of onset, cause of 
deafness, deafness in family, physical defects, lip-reading, 
means of communication, lingual background); Occupa- 
tional Status, and Education. 

According to Mr. Palmer’s chapter in conclusion, the com- 
parison with the status of the Mainland deaf, as portrayed 
by the continental survey of 1934, reveals far more unfavor- 
able conditions for the deaf of the Territory. These condi- 
tions he attributes to the fact that the Territorial School 
has been in existence less than 25 years, in contrast with 
the long history of education of the deaf in the United 
States, that the deaf in Hawaii have until a year ago been 
unorganized, and that very little occupational training has 
been available for the deaf. The remedies are to be found, 
Mr. Palmer suggests, in continued activity by the central 
school, in increased organized activity by the deaf them- 
selves, and the appointment of a placement officer or em- 
ployment bureau for the deaf. 


Meeting of the N.A.D—A very successful meeting was 
held by the National Association of the Deaf at Chicago 
during the week of July 26, it being the Eighteenth Tri- 
ennial Convention of the association. With an exception- 
ally large attendance of members, a well balanced program 
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of business and entertainment was carried out. At the final 
business session, according to the report in the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal, August 5, 1937, President Marcus L. Kenner of 
New York, stressed in his address such matters as general 
objectives of the association, its financial status, interest in 
activities of schools for the deaf, the W.P.A. and the deaf, 
state labor bureaus for the deaf, sheltered workshops for 
deaf persons burdened with additional personal handicaps, 
the civil service, automobile driving disability legislation, 
nomenclature, and plans for reorganization of the society. 
Other sessions included papers and discussions on matters 
of import to the deaf, particularly with respect to voca- 
tional opportunities. 

Officers elected for the ensuing three-year period were: 
President, Marcus L. Kenner, New York; first vice-presi- 
dent, James N. Orman, Illinois; second vice-president, Mrs. 
J. B. Chandler, Tennessee; secretary-treasurer, Byron B. 
Burnes, Minnesota; members of board of directors, Perry 
E. Seeley, California; Hafford Hetzler, Indiana and Thomas 
F. Fox, New York. Los Angeles was agreed upon as the 
location for the next regular meeting of the association. 


Revision of Miss Fitzgerald’s Book on “Straight Lan- 
guage.”"—Miss Edith Fitzgerald’s text on “Straight 
Language for the Deaf” is now available in a revised Third 
Edition. The author calls it the Georgia-Texas Edition, 
mainly because of the opportunity she had to see the meth- 
ods expounded in the book worked out with care in both the 
Georgia and Texas Schools. This widely used manual on 
language teaching is attractively bound, and may be ob- 
tained from the publishers, The Steck Company, Austin, 
Texas. The price is $3.15 per copy, postpaid. 


A Review of Speech Disorders—An excellent review of 
the problem of stuttering appeared in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, July 17, 1937. This is a 
paper entitled “The Stutter-Type Child,” by Dr. James 8. 
Greene, medical director, National Hospital for Speech Dis- 
orders, New York City. In general, Dr. Greene’s conclusion 
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is that this speech disorder is mainly a matter of mental 
hygiene, with greatest importance found in preschool home 
environmental influences. Teachers of speech in schools for 
the deaf may find a point of value in this emphasis upon the 
need of emotional stability if the child is to experience proper 
speech development. 


Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the Convention of 
Teachers of the Deaf in India—A cross-section view of 
efforts of educators of the deaf in India is obtained from the 
Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the Convention of the 
Teachers of the Deaf in India, held in Calcutta December 
29, 1936 to January 2, 1937. In addition to very profitable 
sessions the meeting was marked by the attendance of many 
distinguished personages, including the Marchioness of Lin- 
lithgow, wife of the Viceroy of India, who, as patroness-in- 
chief, opened the convention with an address of greeting. 

In the course of the five days of its meeting the associa- 
tion heard a series of papers on varied aspects of the work. 
Among them was an account by P. R. Nandurberkar, form- 
erly principal of the Ahmedabad School, of his experiences 
in obtaining a census of the deaf and of the blind in the 
State of Baroda, and papers respectively by A. C. Sen of 
the Calcutta School on “Adult Lip-Reading”; A. P. Chelliah, 
headmaster of the C E Z Mission School at Palamcottah, 
on “Teaching of Language and Speech”; Dr. P. M. T. Ker- 
ridge of University College, London, on “Hearing and Speech 
in Deaf Children”; Dr. A. W. G. and Irene R. Ewing of the 
Victoria University, Manchester, England, on “The Use of 
Hearing Aids in Schools for the Deaf”; Elizabeth Morgan, 
principal of the C E Z Mission School at Palamcottah, on 
“Education of the Deaf in Southern India”; N. C. Kushari 
of the Calcutta School on “Development of Aesthetic Sense 
Through Colour and Form”; Dr. C. V. Hudgins of the Clarke 
School on “The Contributions of Experimental Phonetics to 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf”; A. C. Sen on “The 
De-Aspiration of Aspirates—N.I.A. in Relation to M.I.A.— 
East Bengal Dialect”; Julia M. Connery of Central Institute 
on “The Preschool Deaf” and Irving S. Fusfeld of Gallaudet 
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College on “What Do We Wish to Know About Our Deaf 
Pupils When They Come to Our Schools?” 

Resolutions adopted called upon school authorities not to 
appoint teachers who do not have the necessary qualifica- 
tions to teach deaf children, proposed compulsory education 
for deaf children between ages 6 and 16, with the school 
period to last at least 10 years, recommended summer courses 
for untrained teachers in service and an information bureau 
for the unemployed deaf, and the instituting of a “Jamininath 
Medal” for original work on all subjects pertaining to the 
education of the deaf. 


Wanted: #7 and $13, Vol. I, Convention Weekly. 
Also the following complete volumes of the ANNALS, 
#1 to #8, inc., and #10 to #13, inc. Please communi- 
cate with Percival Hall, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
(A Manual for Teachers) 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 
ne in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 
Is a textbook for teachers of the English language, 
Is of particular value to teachers of deaf children, 
Is self explanatory and easily comprehended, 
Presents, for the first time, the English language on a subject basis, 
May be used in language teaching in any grade, 
Is a source of material essential to the teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 
A new system and a special device of language teaching, 
An of the English language from the of language teaching, 
e grammar necessary to an intelligible analysis of language, 
Distinctive vocabulary associated with language principles, 
A nine-year graded course of study in language, 
A section devoted to Drill Work. 

The system is grammatical and thorough. 

Uniformity of application is assured ys the presentation of the system in conjunction 

language principles throughout the book. 

The charts present a column system with no confusing adjustments. 

The columns may be used independently although the transition to the use of 
symbol sentence forms is recommended and indicated in conjunction with language 
principles. 

By the use of the symbol sentence forms it is easy to make clear to the deaf pupil 
many facts connected with language for which columns are inadequate. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page size 10 x 6% inches. 
Price, $6.00 postpaid. 


Send orders and inquiries to 
M. R. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, Berkeley, California 


= 
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Advertisements 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 


Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Marcaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


fe 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern 
Dormitories and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care 
of teachers or erienced supervisors. Z 
Oral School for Deaf Children. C, I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively 
Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resident and Day 
be vo Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to 
college. 
Clnases for Hard-of-Hearing Children. A new department has been established 
for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children in Lap. Seating and Speech ; 
all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. 3 
Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults, Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. te 
Correction of Speech Defects. Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct 
Articulation Lisplag, Stuttering, and A 
Teachers’ College. This department of the Institute is a Unit of Was ‘on 
University and accepts applicants with adequate college qualifications. Two 
years’ training with graded special curriculum constitutes the training course. 
Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education from Wash- 
ington University. For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Director - - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades iesh 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor.... 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota 
pas 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I, Revised 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Avenue, Bronxville, N.Y. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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